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NEWSLETTER 


- OUTPOST CHURCH SCHOOLS. It's a new twist to an old 
7 idea. If people won't or can't come to the church, 
then go to them. The Rev. Randle B. Dew, of the Board 
of Education, now is laying the groundwork to organ- 
ize Sunday schools, youth and adult fellowships 
where people normally congregate—school build- 
ings, community houses, filling stations, drug- 
stores. These won't be churches. Later some out- 
posts might consolidate and become a church, or one 
might grow big enough to have a minister. The plan 
is part of Methodism's expansion program to keep 
up with population growth. This gets under way next 
March, and, in the opinion of many leaders, at a 
late hour. Church school membership totals more 
than 7 million. In numerous sections, membership 
outpaces building programs many times. Then there 
is the problem of stay-at-homes. More than 1,200 
churches still have no church schools. (See Decem- 

ber TOGETHER, page 65.) 


METHODIST INTEREST IN THEOLOGY. This seems to be 
spreading world-wide, but particularly in the U.S. 
For years U.S. Methodists have been criticized be- 
cause they lacked theological competence, were too 
wrapped up in programs. Now the mood is changing. 
Next July 19-29, at Oxford University, 30 Americans 
with some 40 other Methodists will participate in 
the first world institute on Methodist theological 
studies. Plans now are being made to pick repre- 
sentatives. 


| WHERE ARE METHODISTS WEAK? Early in 1958 look for 

: Methodists to begin a massive effort in states and 
communities to pinpoint groups they do not now 
serve. A research questionnaire currently is being 
prepared to help district superintendents and pas- 
tors locate "neglected areas." Another survey tool 
in process will help churches find out if they real- 
ly are reaching their community. 


(More church news page 97) 
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MY BEST 


We invite you to share with others 
some of your favorite sermon illustra- 
tions.—Epbs. 


Happiness 


In Herman Wouk’s novel, Mar- 
jorie Morningstar, Marjorie and her 
father are discussing her future. Her 
father, Mr. Morgenstern, wishes 
Marjorie to settle down, marry, have 
children, and forget her dreams of be- 
coming a famous actress, But Marjorie 
rebels and says to her father, “I want 
to have everything else worth having.” 

“Tell me, Marjorie,’ says Mr. 
Morgenstern, “what is it in life that’s 
so worth having?” 

“All right, Ill tell you. Fun is 
worth having. And love. And beauty. 
And travel. And success. . . . The 
finest foods are worth having, the 
finest wines, the loveliest places, the 
best music, the best books, the best 
art. Amounting to something. Being 
well known, being myself, being 
distinguished, being important. . . .” 

To which the father sadly replies, 
“Tll tell you, Margie, most of those 
things you say are worth having, I 
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MAN 
AT HIS 
BEST 


Leonard Cochran 


14 brief inspirational chapters 
based on sermons by the author, 
pastor of Mulberry Street Meth- 
odist Church in Macon, Georgia. 

The book consists of two sec- 
tions, “The Truth About Jesus” 
and “The Truth About Man.” It 
is a challenge to men to make the 
most of their God-given poten- 
tialities in the light of the life of 
One who was man at his best. It 
shows how Jesus will give as 
many as will receive him the privi- 
lege of becoming sons of God 
with life-transforming power, 
grace sufficient for every need, 
and the hope of everlasting life. 

With an introduction by Bishop 
Arthur J. Moore. $2.50 


ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE 
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don’t know about. You have a better 
education than I did. Music, books, 
wine, art, all that—I’ll tell you, | 
think if you’re happy they must be 
nice to have, but Jif you ‘re unhappy 
they don’t help much.” 


—James C. Darpsy, pastor, 
Methodist Church, Chicago. 


Ogden 


Park 


Victory Through Suffering 


A thoughtful doctor once told me 
about standing with a group of 
physicians at a hospital door waiting 
for the rain to stop. They were com- 
plaining about the weather, wonder- 
ing why it had to rain just at lunch. 

As they stood there griping a little 
girl passed by. She was swinging 
along on crutches, for she was just 
learning to use them following the 
amputation of a leg. 

Without hesitating, she flung open 
the hospital door and said, “Isn’t it 
wonderful to get out?” 

—Rosert G. Tutte, pastor, First Method- 

ist Church, High Point, N. C. 


Pulling Together 


After a wedding ceremony at the 
Church in the Wildwood, Iowa, the 
pastor tells the bride that tradition 
requires her to ring the church bell. 
She pulls the rope, but cannot swing 
the heavy bell. When the groom 
helps, then, the old bell peals out 
under their combined strength. The 
pastor concludes the unique ceremony 
with these words: “Remember, you'll 
find married life, also, is much easier 
when you pull together.” 


—RAnpDALL C. Puivuips, pastor, First Meth- 
odist Church, Burbank, Calif. 
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Satellites and the Star 
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Preruaps the Star of Bethlehem 
was a dramatic conjunction of Jupiter 
and Saturn, perhaps a visit from 
Halley’s Comet, or perhaps some as- 


tral event that watchers of the skies | 
But however | 


have never recorded. 
they may differ about its physical and 
astronomical characteristics, there is 
no difference concerning the spiritual 
importance of the Christ event. His 
coming is the Christmas fact, and that 
fact has changed world history. 

“We saw his star when it arose,” 
said the wise ones of another day, 
“and we have come to worship him.” 
“We saw a man-made satellite orbit- 
ing around the earth,” says today’s 
knowing one, “and we are scared to 
death.” And with good reason! 

Here is man, at last proud con- 
queror of gravitation after centuries of 
trying, standing on the verge of ven- 
turing out into space. It is a prospect 
thrilling beyond calculation. But to 
date it is wholly lacking in spiritual 
significance. That is too bad! 

Comosmol, Communist youth or- 
ganization, crows that Sputniks have 
radioed no news of God out there and, 
therefore, there is no God. What co- 
lossal ignorance and arrogance! But 
are Americans any better (and really 
any less atheistic) when we allow 
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Prayers 
for Every Need 


Excellent for personal devotions or 
for use with groups, this new book 
of brief, fresh prayers will help 
meet many of your needs. Chosen 
from Dr. William H. Kadel’s suc- 
cessful “Dial-A-Prayer” ministry in 
Orlando, Florida, here are 150 pe- 
titions to strengthen your prayer 
life. $1.50 


Prayers 
for All 
Occasions 


Because of its use- 
ful contents and 
marked sincerity, 
this small book of 
prayers has proved 
widely popular. 
De. Stuart. 
Oglesby wrote 
these prayers, 
which fit general 
occasions, special 
days and events, 
and particular 
personal needs. $1.25 


The Divine 
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Now ... you can read the Apocrypha in the 
modern, easy-to-understand language of the 
Revised Standard Version of the Bible. 

Martin Luther appraised the Apocrypha in 
his translation of the Bible as “*. . . books which 
are... useful and good to read.” In fact, the 
Apocrypha was included in all sixteenth-cen- 
tury English translations of the Bible and in 
the King James Version (1611). Through the 
centuries these fifteen books and portions of 
books from the Old Testament . . . which ap- 
pear in the Latin Vulgate but not the Hebrew 
Bible . . . have been preserved for their wise 
teachings and useful examples. 


The Revised Standard Version of the Apocrypha of the Old 
Testament in a separate, handsome binding—page size: 
5%” x 8%". 

Maroon buckram, attractive 2-color dust jacket 
Black genuine leather, limp style, gold edges....... 
The Apocrypha attractively bound into the RSV Bible— 
page size: 52” x 8%”. 

Maroon buckram, attractive 2-color dust jacket.....$ 8.50 
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rivalries and recriminations to hobble 
and hamper us? 

Here we are blaming ourselves that 
we let the Russians beat us into outer 
space (actually, they were three weeks 
late in hoisting Sputnik I for the 50th 
anniversary of a pamphlet by Rynin, 
pioneer rocket expert) and even ac- 
cusing them of spying on our plan- 
ning. We have been lacking—no 
doubt about it. Editor Norman Cou- 
sins of The Saturday Review puts it 
this way: “It is not our science and 
technology that has failed. Our failure 
—and it is a critical one—has been in 
our reasoning, in our judgment, in 
our moral imagination.” 

That’s it! So far we have failed to 
underscore what we could not expect 
materialists and atheists to see—the 
spiritual values in these breathtaking 
new ventures. Making these instru- 
ments serve God and man is of su- 
preme importance; no doubt about it. 

Scientists think that satellites have 
more propaganda than military value. 
It will be a long time before inter- 
continental wars can be launched from 
platforms whirling about in space. 
Weather information obtainable is of 
far more consequence. 

Exploration will come before long. 
Sputnik I’s rise to a height of 560 miles 
(only 1/400 of the distance to the 
moon) constituted a beginning. Sput- 
nik II climbed 500 miles higher. With- 
out doubt, a new space age, following 
the atomic and air ages, has dawned. 

What kind of civilization will earth 
man export, if he goes to other plan- 
ets? If the lunar craters become likely 
bases as he reaches out toward Mer- 
cury, Mars, and then Alpha Centauri, 
what skills and insights can an earth- 
ling like us take along? 
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plastic-domed villages on the moon, as 
man draws water from the crystal- 


lized rocks and, through ultra-violet | 


radiation, breaks it down into oxygen 
for heating and hydrogen for fueling 
his engines, be better than ours? 

All this waits on developments that 
will probably take until a.p. 2,000. In 
the interval, can we work out our 
problems, can we develop into mature 
citizens of this world before we at- 
tempt to reach others? 

Will Russians and Americans learn 
how to live together? Will white 
earthlings discover how to live with 
black and yellow, brown and red? 
Will believers of different faiths find 
out how to differ and yet trust each 
other? Will all of us discover how to 
be honest and generous and indus- 
trious? Will the first man who goes 
to the moon know God better than 
we do now? 

The heavenly Father, creator of all 
worlds near and far, so loved this one 
that he sent his Son to live and work 
in it, and to save it. No life that will 
be found in the starry reaches beyond 


our sight will be better than the life | 
of him “for whom all the family in | 


heaven and earth is named.” 
The great light that shined for 
sages and shepherds in that ancient 


day is the Light that lights every man | 
coming into the world. It is not a | 


satellite flying into. space by man’s 
puny power, or even a star fashioned 
by the fingers of the Eternal, but the 
life of God’s own Son. That life came 
down at Christmas to dwell with us. 


\ /Qtitrau/ 
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Will the kind of life lived in the | | 


* * * 


“This book is different. It 
leads into new depths of 
thought. Its insights are 
startling in their original- 
ity ... In my opinion this 
is a grand book.”—Leslie 


D. Weatherhead. 


REALITY AND 


PRAYER 


A Guide to the Theory 


and Practice of Prayer 


By John Magee 


Appealing to both the begin- 
ner in prayer and the skeptic, 
this solid book covers the en- 
tire field of prayer—adoration, 
confession, petition, interces- 
sion, “problem-solving” prayer, 
commitment, thanksgiving, 
mental prayer, and prayer as 
communion. 


* * * 


“A truly excellent study of 
prayer.” 
—Marcaret T. APPLEGARTH 


* * * 


“Tt is rare to find a book on 

prayer that is as fresh and liv- 

ing.”—Douctas V. STEERE. 
$3.50 


At your bookseller 
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“I have convinced the trustees 
that TOGETHER being placed 
in the homes of our families of 
the church will be more helpful 
than they can realize.” 

“J feel that when we get 4 
broader sense of what the other 
churches are doing and other peo- 
ple are doing, then our vision 
becomes wide enough to grasp. 
Not only the greatness of 

but the greatness of a people 
who bound themselves together 
to become a great denomination. 
1 herewith enclose a jist of every 
family in my church to whom 
TOGETHER is to be sent. Kindly 


bill us.” 
Albert W. Cliffe 
St. George's Methodist 
Church 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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Pastor’s Study 


What It Means 
to Be Trinitarians 


By HOYT L. HICKMAN 


The doctrine of the Triune God 
helps explain the Incarnation that is 
preached especially at Christmas. 


Tue DOCTRINE of the Trin- 
ity spells out in a clear and logical 
way the implications of the basic 
Gospel message. It speaks to the 
different ways in which God works 
—or God’s different ways of being 
God. 

We preach God so loved the 
world that he gave his only Son, 
that whosoever believes in him 
should not perish but have eternal 
life. Here is the doctrine of the 
Trinity. God “so loved the world 
that he gave.” The Son, the God 
who was in Christ, was his own 
supreme gift to men. When we 


Hoyt L. Hickman is 
Claysville-Stoney Point 
Charge, Claysville, Pa. 


pastor of 
Methodist 
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say, “Whosoever believes in him 
should not perish but have eternal 
life,” we imply that God enables us 
to believe in him. If God were not 
already in our hearts, we could not 
recognize his love when we encoun- 
ter it in Christ. 

The idea of revelation is central 
to Christian thinking about God 
and his dealings with men. To 
speak of divine revelation implies 
that there is a God who reveals him- 
self, that there is a word in which 
God discloses himself, and that God 
works to enable us to receive his 
revelation. There we have, in out- 
line, the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity. 

Sometimes we have laid ourselves 
open to the charge of worshiping 
three gods. We have done this by 
speaking of Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit as though they were separate 
beings. Because I am my parents’ 
son, my wife’s husband, and my 
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children’s father, it does not follow 
that I must be three men. 

But we have sometimes distorted 
the Gospel by speaking of God in 
one-sided, or two-sided preaching 
that ignores part of God’s nature. 

Consider the preacher whose 
basic message is that God, in his 
justice, was prepared to condemn 
men to hell until Jesus gave him- 
self to suffer and die undeservedly 
in our place and thus appease God’s 
wrath; that if we are to be saved 
we must accept not only the sacri- 
fice of Jesus but also a certain cut- 
and-dried set of doctrines about it. 

I am not quarreling with the 
truth of this viewpoint, but I am 
saying that this is not all of the Gos- 
pel. The preacher who stops there 
probably considers himself an ortho- 
dox Trinitarian; but he is, by im- 
plication, undermining belief in 
both the deity of Christ and the 
deity of the Holy Spirit. Jesus be- 
comes one who intercedes for us in 
the presence of a God whose nature 
stands in contrast to that of the 
loving Christ; and for all practical 
purposes Christ and God become 
utterly separate characters in the 
drama of salvation. 

Likewise, there are some who in- 
sist on a static pattern of dogma 
given once for all to the saints, with 
no practical recognition of the con- 
tinuing activity of the Holy Spirit. 
Ignoring the second and third Per- 
sons of the Trinity, this point of 
view fails even to understand God 
as the Father, largely missing the 
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message that he is a God of love. 

Toward the end of his life, Wil- 
liam Adams Brown said that the 
liberal religion of the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries, of which he, 
himself, had been a leader,- had 
tended toward a “unitarianism of 
the second Person.” In other words, 
much modern religion has been in 
its practical emphasis centered in 
Christ, with God the Father and the 
Holy Spirit subordinated. 

This was associated with an em- 
phasis on God’s immanence over 
his transcendence, with a desire to 
reduce, as much as possible, the ele- 
ment of mystery about God. 

This empirical temper naturally 
was more attracted to the historical 
figure of Jesus than to God as 
Father and Holy Spirit, since it 
seemed that the historical Jesus 
could be more readily known by 
scientific investigation. The difh- 
culty with this was that eventually 
the acids of historical criticism 
undermined the generally accepted 
picture of the historical Jesus until 
it was no longer clear and certain 
enough to be the chief foundation 
for a liberal doctrine of God. 

In popular religion, this liberal 
emphasis tended toward a senti- 
mental worship of “gentle Jesus, 
meek and mild,” or at least toward 
an overconfidence in progress and 
an over-easy view of salvation. This 
sentimental faith has been unable 
to withstand the harsh events of the 
past two generations. 

An emphasis on nature as a clear 
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and beautiful revelation of God 
often accompanied this liberal em- 
phasis on Jesus. This is not surpris- 
ing, since both emphases stress 
God’s revelation—that is, God the 
Son—over the God who reveals or 
the Spirit who gives us eyes of faith 
to receive revelation. 

The harsh side of nature, which 
any of us can discover in a hurri- 
cane or a blinding blizzard, should 
remind us that it is not to impartial 
and uncommitted observation but 
to eyes of faith that nature reveals 
its creator. 

Some preaching and teaching has 
one-sidedly emphasized God, the 
indwelling Spirit. This point of 
view has often been found among 
extreme liberals who have seen the 
difficulties with the liberalism cen- 
tered in the historical Jesus, but 
who have reacted by moving theo- 
logically farther left rather than to 
the right. The result of this over- 
emphasis is commonly an overcon- 
fidence in human goodness, a 
growing vagueness of beliefs, and 
ultimately, even a misunderstand- 
ing of the Holy Spirit. 

Just as our religion is distorted, if 
we have less than a full Trinitarian 
view of God, so on the other hand 
it is distorted, if we regard any one 
interpretation of the Trinity as hav- 
ing absolute and final truth. The 
doctrine of the Trinity, like Chris- 
tian doctrine in general, is not a 
fixed and final formula. From time 
to time it needs re-interpretation. 
Whereas it once was assumed, for 
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instance, that a man who believed 
in the Trinity of course believed in 
the virgin birth and physical Resur- 
rection, and that one who denied 
these doctrines was not a Trinitar- 
ian; today we have many instances 
of believers in the Trinity and in 
the deity of Christ, in the fullest 
sense of the word “deity,” who do 
not believe in the virgin birth or 
physical Resurrection, that we can 
no longer think of all these beliefs 
as necessarily going together in a 
man’s faith. 

One question of re-interpretation 
which, during coming years, will 
require the most careful thought 
we can bring to it is whether God 
the Son is incarnate only in Jesus 
of Nazareth or also, at least to some 
degree, in others as well. 

If, for example, we should dis- 
cover that there are higher forms of 
life elsewhere in the universe than 
on earth, it might be that God the 
Son has also been incarnate in other 
beings among these other forms of 
life. In our present lack of knowl- 
edge on the subject, we obviously 
cannot go beyond vague specula- 
tion; but surely the God of love in 
whom we believe finds ways to 
show his love and reveals himself 
to his creatures wherever they are. 

This question comes to us in a 
more immediately important form 
when we ask whether God the Son 
is incarnate in Jesus of Nazareth or 
also in other men here on earth. The 
present resurgence of the non-Chris- 
tian religions of Asia and North 
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Africa, and our increasing contact 
with these parts of the world, make 
it imperative that we think about 
our attitudes toward other religions. 

The widest range of answers 
could be given to this question with- 
out departing from the doctrine that 
God is Triune. It could be main- 
tained, on the one hand, that Jesus 
is unique in that God the Son is in 
no sense incarnate in any other 
man. Or, on the other hand, it 
could be claimed that God the Son 
is incarnate in all men and that the 
difference is only a matter of de- 
gree, with Jesus possibly not even 
being supreme in degree. 

Personally, I believe a moderate 
position is possible, which both pre- 
serves the inner strength and mis- 
sionary motivation of our faith and 
leaves us ready to learn from all 
possible sources of truth. I believe 
that God has not left himself with- 
out a witness in any culture. 

But to me, the difference between 
Jesus and other men is not a mere 
matter of degree. I see the life, 
death, and Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ as the Event in history in 
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which for the first time the power 
of sin and death—man’s estrange- 
ment from God—was overcome, 
and godhood and manhood were 
fully united. Once a single individ- 
ual man is reconciled with God, it 
is demonstrated that the powers of 
evil—the demonic, if you will—can 
be overcome; and reconciliation 
with God is in principle accom- 
plished for other men as well. If 
this assertion is true, then the work 
of God in Jesus is unique. 

It cannot be overstressed that an 
adequate doctrine of the Trinity is 
not an attempt to reduce God to the 
measure of our limited human un- 
derstanding. I’ve heard people talk 
about the Trinity in such a way that 
my reaction has been, “How do 
they know so much about God?” 

No doctrine of God should ever 
presume to say, “God is thus and 
so, and no more.” But the doctrine 
of the Trinity affirms that in the 
light of God’s revelation of himself 
to men, nothing /ess than the com- 
plex and mysterious nature of God 
to which Trinitarian doctrine points 
can satisfy our minds. 


THE CHURCH 


GRANT PEACE unto thy Church universal, O Lord. Endue 
her in these changing and perilous times with that wisdom from 
on high which is first pure, then peaceable. United in one body, 
let the Church find peace ruling her life of thankful praise, as 
she bears witness unto thee among all the nations of the world 
—in the merits of him who has bequeathed unto her his legacy 


of peace, even Jesus Christ. Amen. 
—From the New Zealand Methodist Times 
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Pastor’s Study 


Ww HAT HAPPENED to the 
words and deeds of Jesus immedi- 
ately after he said and did them? 
How long was it before the early 
Christians got around to recording 
this Gospel tradition, and so fixing 
its form? 

These are questions with which 
scholars have been wrestling for 
years, and rightly so, for their sig- 
nificance goes far beyond the mere 
question of historic fact. If we say 
that this was a considerable interval, 
the possibility is greatly increased 
that the words and deeds of Jesus 
were lost in the mists of bad mem- 
ory and mistaken enthusiasm. 

The question ultimately boils 
down to this: do we have any ade- 
quate basis for assuming that New 
Testament theology is derived from 
anything more stable than the crea- 


]. Arthur Baird 1s assistant professor 
of religion at the College of Wooster. 
In 1951, he and his wife motorcycled 
the 10,500 miles from Edinburgh to 
Jerusalem and back. 
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A New Look at the Oral Period 


By J. ARTHUR BAIRD 


New biblical evidence indicates the Gospel record of Jesus is 
more authentic than some scholars have led us to believe. 






tive memory of the early church 
extended beyond the limits of ac- 
curate recall? 

Since the days of the first world 
war, when Martin Dibelius pub- 
lished his revolutionary book, Die 
Formgeschichte des Evangeliums 
(From Tradition to Gospel, Ivor 
Nicholson & Watson, out of print), 
it has been popular in some circles 
to insist that the Gospel material 
circulated in “strictly oral” fashion 
for at least one generation. As a 
result, the simple message of Jesus 
developed in the retelling until, as 
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Dibelius said, “The mythological 
element takes charge of the entire 
material of evangelical history.” 

Following Dibelius’ lead, Rudolf 
Bultmann wrote (Jesus, Deutsche 
bibliothek, out of print), “There is 
not one of his words which we can 
regard as purely authentic. ... We 
can sum up what can be known of 
the life and personality of Jesus as 
simply nothing.” 

In more recent years there have 
been great advances in the New 
Testament field. Much new evi- 
dence has been presented, and there 
has been a rather thorough evalua- 
tion of the Form Critical position 
of Dibelius and Bultmann. But so 
far as I am aware, no attempt has 
been made to total up this evidence 
and apply it to this axiom of a 
“strictly oral” period of Gospel de- 
velopment. 

Any dogmatic stand one way or 
the other is, of course, out of the 
question at this stage of the discus- 
sion. What I am concerned to do is 
to show that this axiom is based 
upon some dubious foundations, 
and that the available evidence ac- 
tually points to a formation period 
much more complex and much 
more literary than that demanded 
by Dibelius. 

Take the question of “motive” for 
example. Those who have insisted 
upon this “strictly oral” period have 
usually done so upon the assump- 
tion that everyone in the first Chris- 
tian generation expected Jesus to 
return at any moment to bring in 
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the Kingdom. There was, therefore, 
no motive for preserving the record 
of his life and words for a future 
generation that would never come. 

Now it is quite apparent that this 
first generation was filled with 
apocalyptic expectation. But here 
the logic of this position falters, for 
it is not at all apparent that such 
expectation would have dissuaded 
the early Christians from recording 
what they had heard and seen. The 
apostle Paul was certainly one who 
looked anxiously for an_ early 
Parousia (Romans 13:11; 1 Corin- 
thians 1:8, Philippians 4:5), but this 
did not hinder the mighty torrent 
that poured from his pen testifying 
to what he had heard and seen con- 
cerning Christ. Nor is there any 
record of a widespread apocalyptic 
disillusionment about a.v. 50 sufh- 
cient to stimulate men to begin 
recording the words and deeds of 
Jesus for a posterity that suddenly 
had become important. The author 
of 1 Peter 4:7 reveals this by writ- 
ing, about a.p. 95; “The end of all 
things is at hand,” as does the au- 
thor of 1 John 2:18 (a. 117), “It is 
the last hour.” 

Or consider this whole question 
of “form” which is so basic to the 
approach of the Form Critical 
school. The scholarly world should 
be grateful for Dibelius’ insight that 
the Synoptic Gospels are composed 
of independent units, strung to- 
gether like pearls on a string. 

Certainly they reveal a variety of 
forms, dependent upon the use to 
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which the particular material was 
put. But to insist, therefore, that 
these forms necessarily reflect the 
molding and distorting force of the 
first Christian generation simply 
does not follow from the evidence. 
As a veritable storm of scholarly 
analysis has reiterated for 40 years, 
the concept of form has nothing to 
say about the question of historicity. 

Nor does it follow that these 
forms represent anything more than 
the forms in which Jesus and the 
Synoptic writers chose to present 
their material. Nor is there any in- 
evitable logic inherent in the con- 
cept of form which demands a gen- 
eration of oral development. It is 
high time that ministers and lay- 
men recognized for what they are 
worth these extreme conclusions de- 
rived from the concept of “form.” 


On THE positive side, there is a 
growing abundance of evidence 
which suggests that many of these 
independent units of Synoptic ma- 
terial probably took written and 
fixed form at a very early date. The 
first of these shows the Jews as a 
highly literary people long accus- 
tomed to writing down the sayings 
and acts of their great religious 
leaders, often during or shortly 
after the lifetimes of those figures. 

The references in 1 Kings to 
“, .. the Book of the Chronicles of 
the Kings of Israel” (14:19), and 
“, . « the book of the acts of Solo- 
mon” (11:41), have long given rise 
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to the belief that from the days of 
Solomon the Hebrew historians had 
access to brief, contemporary, writ- 
ten records for the more important 
political facts. 

R. H. Charles pointed out almost 
50 years ago the probability that at 
least some parts of 1 Maccabees (14: 
4-15 for example) represent the 
written accounts of an eyewitness 
to those Jewish wars. G. F. Moore 
in his definitive work on Judaism 
wrote, 30 years ago, of the strong 
probability that some, if not all, of 
the early sources of the Mishnah 
were in writing. This view was 
echoed by Hermann Strack whose 
Introduction to the Talmud and 
Midrash (Jewish Publication So- 
ciety of America, out of print) still 
stands as one of the most authori- 
tative works on the subject. 

This is especially interesting in 
view of the fact that this collection 
of the sayings of the rabbis parallels 
the Synoptic Gospels closely in form 
and date and manner of composi- 
tion. The eyewitness accounts of the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Jose- 
phus, the first-century Jewish his- 
torian, and most recently the mass 
of Qumran manuscripts copied or 
composed in this same general 
period dramatically underscore what 
would seem to be too obvious to 
need demonstration. 

The Jews were a people accus- 
tomed to keeping written records of 
persons, teachings, and events, often 
contemporaneously, and to deny 
this same ability and concern to the 
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first century Christians requires a 
change of character not in keeping 
with the facts. 

The second body of positive evi- 
dence actually reveals the first-cen- 
tury Christians as literary people, 
following in this same time-honored 
Jewish tradition. Some years ago, 
E. F. Scott pointed out that there is 
absolutely no reason to doubt that 
the Church had always numbered 
among its members men who were 
accustomed to writing and who 
wrote freely for various church pur- 
poses. The preface to Luke’s Gos- 
pel and the letter which the Jeru- 
salem council sent to the Gentile 
churches (Acts 15:23) are illustra- 
tions of this. 

In recent years the truth of Scott’s 
statement has become increasingly 
apparent. For example, the evidence 
for early written sources underlying 
the Gospel of Mark has accumu- 
lated with such rapidity that H. A. 
Guy, in his recent book, The Ori- 
gin of the Gospel of Mark (Harper 
& Bros., $2.50), insists, “It is gen- 
erally agreed” that some sections of 
Mark were “already written down.” 

Perhaps the most interesting evi- 
dence is that which points to the 
existence of written Aramaic origi- 
nals underlying the early Greek 
sources. Martin Dibelius saw clearly 
the importance of this evidence. If 
he admitted Aramaic originals to 
Q, he would have to accept literary 
activity for the earliest generation, 
and that, said he, “is out of the 
question.” 
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Since the days of Dibelius the evi- 
dence for Aramaic Gospel sources 
has steadily grown. In the most 
recent work on this subject (An 
Aramaic Approach to the Gospels 
and Acts, Oxford Press, $4), Mat- 
thew Black concludes that what we 
are dealing with is “a translation 
tradition” which could, at least in 
part, be written. There is still un- 
certainty here, and Black is cau- 
tious. 

It would seem, however, that if 
even the possibility of Aramaic writ- 
ten sources exists—and there is an 
amazing persistence and durability 
to this evidence—it would be well 
to apply Dibelius’ own advice as a 
counteractive to his insistence that 
the first generation of Gospel for- 
mation was “strictly oral.” Written 
activity for the earliest generation is 
not, as he says, “out of the ques- 
tion,” but is rather a growing possi- 
bility which those who would in- 
terpret the Gospels must consider. 

All of this suggests to me that 
many of these casual axioms, stem- 
ming from last generation Form 
Criticism, need to be thoroughly re- 
examined in the light of this gen- 
eration scholarship for accurate 
exegesis of the New Testament. 

It is becoming increasingly appar- 
ent that there is much more evi- 
dence for relying upon the New 
Testament, and especially the Syn- 
optics, as a basis for Christian the- 
ology than Dibelius and others have 
led us to believe. How much more 
is yet to be discovered. 
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Pastor & Parsonage 






By HOWARD A. KUHNLE 


What Does Your Ministerial 
Association Talk About? 


H ERE are some topics for 


monthly ministers’ meetings: 


Funerals 

Pastoral visitation 

Baptism and cradle roll 

Weddings 

Church board meetings 

Preparatory membership classes 

Parish education 

Lenten and special services 

Preaching 

Evangelism, community surveys 

Publicity within the church 

Pastoral counseling 

Congregational organizations 

The relationship to the church-at- 
large, apportionments, and be- 
nevolences 

How the pastor can keep study- 
ing 

Relationship of the church to so- 
cial welfare agencies 

Relationship of the church to 
community organizations. 


AND HERE are questions on 
preaching that might serve for a 
series of meetings: 


How do you choose texts? 


Howard A. Kuhale is pastor of the 
Redeemer Lutheran Church, Bing- 
hamton, N.Y. 
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How do you treat the text? Are 
sermons expository, topical, _life- 
situation, or what? 

What is a good routine of biblical 
study? 

Do you always announce or ex- 
press the central theme? 

What is a good technique of in- 
troduction? Conclusion? 

Where do you find material for 
body of the sermon? 

Where do you get illustrations? 

What about the length? 

Many modern sermons seem to 
be all application and no Bible; 
some sermons from antiquity seem 
to be all Bible, no application. What 

can you say about ~ proper rela- 
tionship of the two 

Preaching is part "f worship. Can 
the preacher preach so that the 
hearer understands that? 

How important is originality ? 

If a sermon is biblical, must it 
also be doctrinal? 

Do you like to read or hear ser- 
mons by other men? 

How does a preacher get to be 
well known in his community and 
nationally? Is this important? 

Is there anything beneficial in a 
study of the history of preaching? 

Should the sermon title be 
catchy? 
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A.ruoucu Jesus was born in 
3ethlehem of Judea, his home was 
in Nazareth of Galilee. Here he 
spent at least nine-tenths of his life. 
Here, in the words of Luke, “Jesus 
increased in wisdom and in stature, 
and in favor with God and man.” 

He must have been deeply influ- 
enced by his experiences over the 
years in Galilee. They were the 
formative years of his life. His 
broad knowledge of nature and of 
human nature, of the ways of man 
and the will of God, indicate that 
he did not miss much that went on 
around him each day. 

Galilee was the northern prov- 
ince of Palestine, with Judea the 
southern province. Galilee had a 


Harold A. Bosley is senior minister 
of First Methodist Church, Evanston, 
lil. 
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IT ALL BEGAN 
IN GALILEE 


A Sermon by HAROLD A. BOSLEY 


separate administration under Rome 
and was much more exposed to the 
commerce in goods and ideas of 
that day. Caravans of trade, as well 
as armies from the East and from 
Africa, streamed over the plains of 
Galilee. And Nazareth, one of the 
larger cities of Galilee, lay within 
easy reach of the highways of com- 
merce that linked North, East, and 
South. To live in Nazareth was to 
see and feel the pulse of every im- 
portant movement and trend in that 
corner of the world, then under 
Roman influence. 

Here Jesus lived and worked 
through all but the last three years 
of his life, when he stepped quietly 
and decisively onto the stage of his- 
tory. It was in Galilee that he found 
his way in the will of God. It was in 
Galilee that he gathered round him 
fellow Galileans as his own dis- 
ciples, through whom, with their 
disciples, his influence moved far 
beyond Galilee, Jerusalem, and 
even Rome. 

Beginning in Galilee, the move- 
ment centering in his life and teach- 
ings has spread to the ends of the 
earth. As C. S. Lewis said, Jesus 
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Christ is “a frightening alternative” 
to anyone who glimpses even from 
afar the one great reason why he 
made and will continue to make an 
all-important difference in human 
life. 

This is the reason that transcends 
all others: he discovered the power 
of love. Jesus believed love to be an 
unequaled power in human life, the 
only proper approach to a person 
whose life was tangled in sin, frus- 
tration, and despair. Far from being 
simply an emotion, love was the 
simplest form of direct action. 

When the people of Jerusalem 
brought the harlot to him, they de- 
manded action; they wanted to do 
something about it. They were all 
for stoning her at once—and they 
had the law on their side. Agreeing 
that something must be done, Jesus 
suggested two other kinds of im- 
mediate action, both born of love. 
First, he said, assuming she was to 
be stoned, “Let him who is without 
sin among you be the first to throw 
a stone at her.” That took care of 
all of the sinners who had been 
masquerading as saints, but it left 
the one confessed sinner awaiting 
judgment. And when it came, it 
was action incandescent with love. 
“Go, and do not sin again.” 

This is no isolated instance of his 
understanding of and reliance on 
the power of love. He believed it 
to be the only proper approach to 
injury, injustice, and indignity. His 
faith in it shines through every line 
of the Sermon on the Mount. His 
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parables are radiant with the human 
meaning of the love of God. It is 
not too much to say that all that he 
did and said was one long effort to 
interpret love’s meaning in life. 

It is beyond dispute that he let 
love be the only decisive power in 
his own life. And, let us never for- 
get, it was a life of incessant action. 
The love in which he believed did 
not detach him from the world and 
consign him to monastic isolation. 
It sent him abroad in the world “to 
seek and to save the lost.” His faith 
in love was so complete that he 
could face man at his worst and still 
love him for God’s sake. Whenever 
you are tempted to doubt the sheer 
power of love, read again the record 
of his last days on earth. 

It is equally clear that Jesus ex- 
pected his followers to let love be 
the distinctive characteristic of their 
fellowship. Those who called him 
“Lord” were to be no ordinary com- 
pany. They were to be dedicated to 
and consecrated by the power of 
love in their common life. This, 
more than anything else, set them 
apart from the rest of the world 
even as it sent them out to witness 
in the world. 

The love which sought expression 
in their life was more powerful 
than loyalty to family, property, 
tradition, and country. It sat in 
judgment on all these and subordi- 
nated them to the will of God. Paul 
was merely reporting what he had 
seen and experienced when he 
cried, “Love never ends.” That was 
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the experience of the early Chris- 
tian community. 

This faith in and devotion to love 
as the only ultimate power in the 
world is indeed “a frightening al- 
ternative” to this or any other gen- 
eration. It points up and out a way 
of life and a course of action start- 
lingly different from the way we 
usually do things. Judged solely by 
our actions, we believe in many 
things; but love is seldom one of 
them. When it is, it is only one of 
them and not the one that is funda- 
mental to all else. Sensing the enor- 
mous difference between life as we 
live it and life as it would be lived 
in love, we draw back. We rational- 
ize; we delay; we dodge and twist 
this way and that in our effort to 
avoid personal responsibility for the 
clear meaning of love for life. 


L OVE is far less spectacular than 


its opposite number, hatred. Hatred 
is tragic spectacle on a grand scale. 
It is Hiroshima, Nagasaki, and the 
big bombs of today. It is World 
War III, which seems to lie all 
around us, waiting only the oppor- 
tunity to spring. There is little or 
no spectacle about love. It is as 
simple as taking a child on your 
knee and seeing therein the king- 
dom of God. It is as simple as giv- 
ing a cup of cold water; as inter- 
rupting a journey to help someone 
in trouble; as meeting curses with 
prayers; as turning the other cheek. 
Such things seem to be almost in- 
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consequential when placed along- 
side Oak Ridge, Argonne labora- 
tory, and Yucca Flats. 

But Christian love, however 
simply it may be explained, is ad- 
mittedly costly when taken seri- 
ously. That is why we shrink from 
it. It is easier to do almost anything 
else than to take it seriously. It is 
easier to devise ways and means 
and systems for increasing the sup- 
ply of material goods, than it is to 
bring into being a system for dis- 
tributing them in so equitable a 
fashion as to promote the spirit of 
community and fraternity in the 
human family. The former calls for 
skill; the latter for love. A nation 
can possess all of the celebrated 
“know-how” in the world, but if 
it has not love, it is nothing. 

It is much easier to carry out 
the dictates of hatred than those of 
love. It is far, far easier to get a 
world conflict going than a world 
community in operation. We are 
reluctant to continue the cost of a 
Point Four program for building 
a strong economic foundation un- 
der the lives of peoples everywhere; 
but get us properly excited by fear 
and hatred, and we are willing to 
spend 10 times as much to further 
wreck the stability of the world 
through war. 

And yet it is crystal-clear that we 
must finally make up our minds as 
to the direction we propose to take. 
We cannot go in opposite directions 
at the same time. That, basically, is 
why Jesus Christ must always be 
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regarded as a “frightening alterna- 
tive.” Belief in and loyalty to him 
makes us choose, and that choice 
is inspired by love for God and 
man. 

Why should we try to deceive 
ourselves with loose thinking and 
double talk? If the principles of the 
Sermon on the Mount do not fit in 
Korea or Hungary, they will not 
fit anywhere; and the sooner we 
forget them, the better it will be. 

Hungary does not stand alone. It 
cannot be isolated from the rest of 
the human situation. Hungary is 
a tragic symbol of the moral and 
spiritual bankruptcy as well as the 
stark menace of the policies and 
powers now in collision there. Hun- 
gary is a symbol of the pathetic need 
of man for confidence in something 
more powerful than the sword. 

If the Sermon on the Mount is 
right, then these are wrong; 
whether they occur in the Near East 
or in the Far West. If the Sermon 
on the Mount is right, then it is 
wrong and weak to meet hatred 
with hatred, threat with threat, and 
bomb with bomb. The way of 
strength lies in another direction, 
but the governments of the nations 
cannot and will not take it until we 
enable them—yes, until we require 
them—to do so. 

What I have been saying is not 
so much an indictment of our 
power policy in all sections of the 
world today (though I confess that 
I am critical of it), as it is a con- 
fession of sin on the part of us 
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whose devotion to the cause of love 
in our common life is so fitful and 
weak that a national policy based 
on love is not now possible. Love 
will be a possibility for nations 
when it becomes a driving power in 
the lives of people like us. 

That is why Jesus Christ is such 
“a frightening alternative.” He will 
not let us settle here in our lovely 
churches and homes and communi- 
ties and point the finger of either 
blame or responsibility at someone 
else and say, “He did he’s to 
blame.” We too have shared, and 
we share now in what happens; 
and, if blame there is, we share in 
it, too. And, if ever there is to be a 
different kind of outlook for man- 
kind, we will have had a share. 

The frescoes on an entrance of 
the Rockefeller Center in New 
York post a warning: “Man’s ulti- 
mate destiny depends not on 
whether he can learn new lessons 
or make new discoveries and con- 
quests, but on his acceptance of 
the lessons taught him close upon 
two thousand years ago.” 

Whether we are willing and able 
to carry on what began in Galilee 
depends upon the personal and col- 
lective decision and action of per- 
sons who profess to be followers of 
Christ. The magic of the Christmas 
season will serve us well if we treat 
it as an introduction, not a conclu- 
sion, to the duty and the privilege 
of Christian discipleship. We come 
here to adore him; we must leave 
determined to serve him forever. 
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MY CALL 
to the 
MINISTRY 


“Books fanned the flame 
of my desire...” 





MarvIN S. KINCHELOE, Central Methodist Church, Knoxville, Tenn. 


I WAS quite young when I first felt the call to preach. I wanted 
to be a minister and thought that I should be. 

Cautiously, I mentioned this to my mother; she encouraged me. 
She helped select books that fanned the flame of my desire. There 
were missionary biographies, the books of Bishop Oscar P. Fitz- 
gerald, and others. 

In our home it was a spiritual discipline to read the Bible daily. 
My father was a physician, but we were able to make this reading 
a pleasant, fixed habit. 

I liked to pray. I came to love solitude, poetry, and took delight 
in nature. Often I went into the woods near our home to pray aloud. 

/ imagined entering the pulpit and preached to the trees. 

We often had Methodist itinerants in our church and home, By 
the time I went to high school in 1916, my decision was pretty well 
made. It was strengthened at Emory and Henry College. Before I 
was 21, I had served a year and a half as a supply pastor. While 
at Duke, I had a circuit. And by that time I had married a minister's 
daughter. 

) It seems, therefore, that I moved directly into a Methodist 
preacher's life. And I have had great joy in it. 
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"astoral Care 


Divorce and Remarriage -- 
the CHURCH'S DILEMMA 


By DAVID R. MACE 


In THE United States today one 
person of every six who lives out 
a normal life span may expect to be 
involved in divorce. This prosper- 
ous country, admired for its many 
achievements, earns the doubtful 
distinction of having one of the 
highest divorce rates in the world. 

This poses a perplexing problem 
for the Church. Throughout his- 
tory, stable, enduring marriage has 
been one of the distinguishing fea- 
tures of the Christian community. 
Therefore, what should be our 
policy in such a time? Should we 
set a high standard and stick to it 
at all costs? Or should we go along 
with the current trends and be con- 

David R. Mace, professor of human 
relations at Drew University, is on a 
three-year leave as field consultant on 
home and family life to the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council. 
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If the Church is to permit remarriage of divorced persons, 
it can hardly help to solve the whole perplexing problem 
without co-operation of community, relatives, and friends. 











tent to make the best of a bad job? 

Unfortunately, the Bible is open 
to wide differences of interpretation 
on this subject. Among the He- 
brews divorce was allowed, as was 
polygamy. The two, in a sense, are 
interchangeable. In the early period, 
it was kinder for a man taking a 
second wife (usually in order to 
beget sons) to keep the first. A 
childless, discarded wife would have 
faced grim prospects in a society 
which had no place for the unat- 
tached woman. But later, as urban 
communities developed, divorce 
was deemed a more desirable alter- 
native. 

Semitic people have been, and 
still are, notoriously easygoing about 
divorce law. The husband only had 
to say, “I divorce you” three times 
over his wife, and the deed was 
done. By insisting that he give her a 
written statement, the Hebrews 
were demanding serious considera- 
tion on the husband’s part. How- 
ever, the decision was in his hands, 
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for he was his own divorce judge. 
A controversy raged in New Tes- 
tament times concerning the hus- 
band’s right to put away his wife. 
The strict school of Shammai said 
the wife must have committed some 
serious offense. The more liberal 
schools of Hillel suggested that he 
could discard her for quite trivial 
reasons. 

The plain fact that the Pharisees 
brought this controversy to Jesus for 
a verdict led to the only statement 
we have from him on the subject. 
But the statement is hard to inter- 
pret. Clearly he took a strict view of 
divorce. The implication is that he 
declared it wrong in all circum- 
stances. In Matthew’s Gospel alone, 
however, he says that, while a man 
may not put away his wife for any 
other cause, he may do so if she 
has committed adultery. . 

Around this statement there has 
been fierce controversy. Did Jesus 
really make this exception, or was 
it added later by Matthew or by 
someone else? The argument will 
probably never be finally settled. 

The early Church took the view 
that there were no exceptions. No 
question about Christian tradition 
in this matter has been raised. The 
Church has stood firmly on the 
principle of no divorce for the 
Christian. 

To this principle the Roman 
Catholic Church adheres today. It 
is not an easy stand to take in the 
modern world; and in some difh- 
cult cases a way around has been 
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found by declaring that no valid 
marriage ever existed and then 
granting an annulment. 

Other Christian groups, outside 
the Roman tradition, have tried to 
take the same uncompromising 
stand. This has meant hardship for 
some people. But the attitude has 
been that the institution of mar- 
riage, ordained by God, is so sacred 
that it must be safeguarded at all 
costs. The unhappily married per- 
son should bear his burden with 
fortitude, as the soldier suffers 
wounds and even death in order 
that his country may be saved from 
disaster. 

This argument carries weight; for 
it is clear that divorce encourages 
more divorce, and example is a 
powerful influence. Many Chris- 
tians in the Protestant tradition, 
however, have never felt happy 
about adopting a rigidly legalistic 
attitude. They have felt that the 
spirit of Jesus matters more than the 
letter of the law. Marriage, like the 
Sabbath, was made for man and 
not man for marriage. If the union 
of a given couple seems to hold no 
prospect of fulfillment for them, 
should they not in the name of 
Christian compassion be released 
from bondage? 

The point at which the real prob- 
lem arises is when one of the parties 
desires to remarry. Divorce a mensa 
et thoro (from bed and board), as 
the ecclesiastical courts called it, has 
always been permitted; for even the 
Roman Catholic Church would not 
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compel a married couple to go on 
living together in misery. Divorce 
a vinculo—from the bond of mar- 
riage—is, however, another matter. 
Yet it is freedom to marry again 
that, sooner or later, most unhappy 
husbands and wives want. And 
many Protestants feel that they are 
entitled to this right, provided they 
are suffering genuine hardship 
which they did not deliberately 
bring upon themselves. 

The difficulty lies, of course, in 
distinguishing the cases of genuine 
hardship. The Church has at- 
tempted to do this in two ways. 

At first the tendency was to state 
the conditions under which di- 
vorced persons might be remarried. 
Adultery was considered the most 
obvious one. It was felt that this 
was a violation of marriage, and it 
is the basic ground for divorce in 
most countries. To this was added, 
by some sections of the Church, de- 
sertion—or “malicious desertion” as 
the Roman Dutch law defines it. 
Attempts have been made to defend 
this on scriptural evidence. 

In recent years the weakness of 
this approach has become more and 
more apparent. It is well known 
that the evidence for divorce, as pre- 
sented in court, is usually far from 
being a true account of the cause of 
the marriage failure. Often husband 
and wife will agree together on the 
legal grounds and proceed to frame 
a case to fit the law. 

The attempt to distinguish the 
“innocent” from the “guilty” party 
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becomes more and more difficult as 
facts are brought to light. In most 
marriage failures, the distribution of 
responsibility is hard to make. It 
certainly cannot be confined to the 
couple concerned. Often their par- 
ents, their friends, their community 
must share in the indictment. 

Churches that officially permit the 
remarriage of divorced persons are, 
therefore, being placed in a more 
and more embarrassing position 
and are laying upon their ministers 
a grievous burden of responsibility. 
So long as the court judgment that 
the person concerned was the in- 
nocent party was relied upon, the 
pastor’s task was relatively simple. 
But when the case has to be ex- 
amined on it merits, he is placed in 
a cruel dilemma. 

The average minister has neither 
the time nor the training to diag- 
nose a previously dissolved marriage 
on the testimony of one of the part- 
ners. Naturally, the person con- 
cerned will be disposed to make out 
a strong case for himself—either be- 
cause he believes he did no wrong 
or because he wants to convey that 
impression. The person who is 
ready to admit fault is in fact likely 
to be more honest, more mature, 
and better equipped to succeed in a 
second marriage than the one who 
protests injured innocence. Yet 
superficial judgment may easily 
favor the latter. 

What is the pastor to do? If he 
takes a firm stand, he makes noth- 
ing but trouble for himself. He may . 
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be uneasy lest he should have made 
an unfair decision and turned away 
a deserving case. He will probably 
offend the families and friends on 
both sides and earn the reputation 
of being truculent. And what will 
have been achieved? The couple 
will probably find another minister 
who will be more accommodating. 
Even if they don’t, they will prob- 
ably marry anyway; and they will 
do so with a prejudice against the 
Church, disinclined to enter into 
any religious affiliation. 


In ALL the circumstances, can 
anyone blame the minister who 
sinks his scruples, gives the couple 
the benefit of the doubt, and goes 
ahead with the wedding plans? 
Yet what this means, ultimately, is 
that the Church opens its doors to 
the remarriage of virtually all di- 
vorced persons. What started in 
principle as a special and carefully 
guarded privilege becomes in prac- 
tice an almost universal right. 
Realizing this danger, some 
churches have taken part of the 
burden from the shoulders of the 
individual minister by requiring 
him to submit the issue to a higher 
authority—his bishop or some com- 
mittee set up to investigate such 
cases. In practice, this provides a 
mild deterrent sufficient to discour- 
age the irresponsible couple and en- 
able the minister to decline to con- 
duct a marriage without seeming 
personally to reject the individuals. 
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This is a help, but only a limited 
help. No bishop has time to sift the 
facts, save in a critical case. Neither 
has a committee. All that is pro- 
vided, in effect, is a rubber-stamp 
to give higher ecclesiastical support 
to the pastor’s private judgment, 
favorable or unfavorable. 

Is there any better way? I believe 
there is, and it seems likely that it 
will have to be taken in the end. If 
the Church is to permit the remar- 
riage of divorced persons on the 
basis of any sort of discrimination at 
all, the only responsible way is to 
appoint a trained person to make 
the investigation. Even this would 
not be infallible, and it would in- 
volve expense and some compli- 
cated organization. But it would be 
infinitely better than the casual, ar- 
bitrary methods which are presently 
in widespread use. 

A minister well trained in mar- 
riage counseling could do this work. 
He could act in an advisory capac- 
ity to a group of other ministers 
in a given area. His work could 
include the fostering of programs 
of marriage preparation, marriage 
counseling, and of family life edu- 
cation in all the churches. I believe 
that the services he could render 
would soon prove so valuable to 
the churches that the appointment 
would be seen as a sound financial 
proposition. 

Such a program should not be 
merely considered as an investiga- 
tion process. Divorced persons who 
remarry usually, as a result of their 
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. . » Presently, the curve “shows signs 
of leveling off.” 

About 85 per cent of the persons who 
got divorces between 1934 and 1943 
were already re-married by 1948. 

The divorce rate may be high in the 
United States because we are an “indi- 
vidualistic and democratic people who 
hold a high ideal of marriage,” many 
feeling that “marriage should continue 
only so long as real affection exists.” 
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previous failure, are seriously con- 
cerned about making a success of 
the second attempt. Yet sometimes 
they are beaten because of their fail- 
ure to recognize and to adjust to 
their own personality deficiencies. 
Counseling with such people, as 
they move into the second marriage, 
can sometimes make all the differ- 
ence between success and failure. If 
the Church is prepared to sanction 
the second marriage, it surely has a 
serious responsibility not only to 
flash the green light but also to offer 
competent guidance. 

However, this issue of the remar- 
riage of divorced persons cannot be 
viewed in isolation. It is part of 
the total challenge confronting the 
Church today in the area of mar- 
riage and the family. We have a re- 
sponsibility not only to deal wisely 
with the unhappy divorced person 
seeking a new start in a second mar- 
riage but an even greater one to 
prevent the unhappy marriage in 
the first place. This may be done by 
thorough preparation and guidance 
or by trying to heal, through com- 
petent marriage counseling, the 
breach before disaster strikes. 

We cannot hope to prevent every 
unsuitable couple from plunging 
into matrimony or to revive every 
dead or dying love. We shall fail 
sometimes. But we owe it to these 
people in whose lives we play a 
part, to our own self-respect, and 
above all to our Lord, to be satis- 
fied that, when we do fail, it is only 
after all possible has been done. 
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Pastor’s Study 


The Faith of 
Lady Huntingdon 


By LUCIA MYERS 


“Faith tells me to go forward, 
nothing fearing, nothing doubt- 
ing,” she said when dissenting. 


Tuis YEAR brings the 250th an- 
niversary of both Charles Wesley 
and of Selina, Countess of Hunt- 
ingdon, the foremost woman leader 
in the early Methodist movement. 

She gave her considerable fortune 
to-religion and education, founded 
a college for young ministers, and 
established more than 60 chapels for 
the preaching of the Gospel. 

Lady Huntingdon became inter- 
ested in Methodism in 1739, when 
John Wesley had a little group 
meeting in Fetter Lane, London. 
With John and Charles Wesley and 
George Whitefield she worked so 
closely that Charles called the as- 
sociation a “quadruple alliance.” 

Ata time when Methodism was a 
young and struggling movement, 
beset by criticism and persecution, 
Lady Huntingdon withdrew from 





Mrs. Weldon T. Myers is a mem- 
ber of College Heights Methodist 
Church in Lakeland, Fla. 
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a life of luxury and worldly honors 
and allied herself with the cause. 

Her friendship with the Wesley 
family expressed itself in numerous 
ways. She encouraged John Wesley 
to use Thomas Maxfield as a pio- 
neer lay preacher—an innovation in 
which Wesley’s mother had a de- 
cisive part, and which he was not 
too ready to accept. 

John Wesley submitted some of 
his journals to Lady Huntingdon 
for criticism. He dedicated to her 
an anthology of his poetry. He 
preached many times in her draw- 
ing-room, offering those household 
sermons which came to be a tradi- 
tion in the Huntingdon home. 

The countess entertained at her 
London house the first Methodist 
conference in June, 1744. John Wes- 
ley preached on that occasion on 


the subject, “What Hath God 
Wrought.” 
Lady Huntingdon _ personally 


cared for Charles’ wife during her 
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illness of smallpox at Bristol. 
Charles had been detained on Meth- 
odist business in London, and John 
was ill at the time. By countless 
kindnesses, she aided the work. 

Named Selina Shirley, the Count- 
ess of Huntingdon was born Aug. 
24, 1707 (Aug. 13 by the old calen- 
dar), the daughter of Washington 
Shirley, second Earl of Ferrars, at 
the Shirley estate near Ashby in 
Leicestershire. 

Her lifetime almost exactly paral- 
leled that of John Wesley and the 
18th century itself. 

Selina’s grandfather was Sir 
Robert Shirley, descendant of the 
Earl of Essex, a favorite at the court 
of Queen Elizabeth. Her grand- 
mother, the wife of Sir Robert, was 
Elizabeth Washington, descendant 
of Lawrence Washington of Sul- 
grave Manor, mayor of Northamp- 
ton, England in the 16th century. 
George Washington descended 
from the same ancestor. 

Selina married Theophilus, the 
ninth Earl of Huntingdon, just be- 
fore her 21st birthday in 1728, and, 
to outward appearances, seemed 
destined for a conventional life in 
the social world of English nobility. 
She and the earl had seven children, 
of whom only three lived to matur- 
ity. 

Sometime before 1739, Lady Mar- 
garet Hastings, the earl’s sister, had 
been deeply affected by the Meth- 
odist preaching of the Rev. Ben- 
jamin Ingham, one of John Wes- 
ley’s early associates. So glowingly 
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did she speak of her new state of 
grace that her sister-in-law longed 
to share in it. During a severe ill- 
ness, Lady Huntingdon made a 
thoroughgoing commitment to 
Jesus Christ. 


-LMOST immediately after this 
conversion experience she sent word 
to John and Charles Wesley, who 
were preaching in the neighbor- 
hood, that she was one with them in 
spirit. 

Widowed at 39, the countess 
withdrew from much of the social 
life that she had carried on during 
her husband’s lifetime. She threw 
herself wholeheartedly into the 
work of the revival which was then 
beginning to sweep across Eng- 
land. She saw in it almost unlimited 
possibilities. 

In May, 1748, she went on her 
first missionary journey to Wales. 
Accompanied by her two daughters, 
Elizabeth and Selina, and by her 
sisters-in-law, Lady Anne and Lady 
Frances Hastings, she met a group 
of Welsh preachers at the border. 
The gospel caravan moved through 
numerous villages, pausing for ser- 
mons several times a day. 

She appointed the evangelist, 
George Whitefield, to be her per- 
sonal chaplain and instituted regu- 
lar services in her own home. 
While trying to reach people in 
need, wherever they were, she felt 
that the sermons in her own draw- 
ing-room also served a purpose. 
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Building the chapel at Brighton 
in 1760 required that she sell her 
jewels. One of her most famous 
chapels was at Bath, the health- 
resort which people of wealth and 
fashion visited. Wesley and White- 
field preached there, and stirred up 
so much interest that a secluded 
nook (nicknamed “Nicodemus’ 
Corner”) was often occupied by 
some dignitary who did not want 

be recognized at a Methodist 
meeting. 

Year by year, new chapels were 
opened as calls came to the countess 
from various places. She tried to 
adapt each one to the needs and re- 
sources of its own community. 
Some were built with her own 
funds; others were set up in rented 
buildings. Sometimes she supple- 
mented funds that a local group 
had collected. She kept ownership 
of only a few as her personal prop- 
erty. During her lifetime she set up 
a network of 64 chapels—to which 
she appointed preachers who co- 
operated with her. 

The need for more preachers 
prompted her to establish, in 1768, 
Trevecca College in South Wales. 
Here she was able to rent a large, 
ancient mansion. The school opened 
on her 61st birthday with White- 
field preaching. William Williams, 
the Welsh hymn writer, composed 
his most famous song, “Guide me, 
O Thou Great Jehovah,” for the 
opening of the college. 

John Fletcher of Madeley was the 


first superintendent, serving with- 
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out pay. The students were: given 
their tuition and expenses, and the 
generous countess provided a new 
suit for each one every year. Upon 
completing their studies, they were 
free to serve any Protestant denomi- 
nation. 

The college was moved to Ches- 
hunt, near London, in 1792, the year 
after Lady Huntingdon’s death; 
and the name was changed to Ches- 
hunt. In 1905 it was moved again 
to Cambridge, where it is today. 
But the countess has a modern 
namesake in America—Hunting- 
don College, Methodist coeduca- 
tional school in Montgomery, Ala. 

In 1770, a doctrinal controversy 
arose, causing a rift in the cordial 
friendship between John Wesley 
and Lady Huntingdon. For years 
she had tended toward the Calvin- 
istic views of Whitefield. The min- 
utes of Wesley’s conference of 1770 
had seemed to her to emphasize 
works at the expense of faith, and 
she severely challenged that fact. 
John Wesley was conciliatory, and 
pointed out his firm reliance on 
faith and his many sermons on the 
subject. 

But from that time, Lady Hunt- 
ingdon no longer worked closely 
with Wesley. As the editor of the 
standard edition of The Journal of 
John Wesley pointed out, this rift 
was probably fortunate for both. As 
he put it, “She also was a born 
leader and had her own providen- 
tial sphere to fill.” Twenty years 
later, she saw the controversy in a 
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different light and spoke feelingly 
of Wesley. 

In 1770, however, there were other 
complicated problems ahead for 
her. In that year Whitefield died, 
leaving to her the school which he 
had established near Savannah, Ga. 
She organized a mission to Amer- 
ica, sending a group of former 
Trevecca students who had volun- 
teered to carry on an evangelistic 
program from the Georgia school. 
The American Revolution dis- 
rupted this project and swept the 
property away from her. 

In 1784, she was corresponding 
with her relative, George Washing- 
ton, about her dream of setting up 
a missionary colony for the evan- 
gelization of the Indians. She hoped 
to travel to America—“if only to 
make garments for the poor In- 
dians,” she said. But this dream did 
not materialize. 

In 1779, came perhaps the great- 
est crisis in Lady Huntingdon’s 
public career. Earlier she had ob- 
tained a building in London, a 
former amusement center, for a 
chapel in a_ neighborhood that 








“Can't you retain a little “ye your pastoral 
dignity at home?” 
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needed religious influence. An An- 
glican minister in the vicinity de- 
manded the right to preach in her 
new chapel. She felt that she had 
the authority to appoint ministers 
to the chapels under her control. 
There seemed to be only one way 
for her to exercise the authority she 
desired—to leave the established 
church and become a Dissenter. 
This she did—not without great 
anguish, but at the same time with 
a confidence that she was right. 
She said: “Faith tells me to go for- 
ward, nothing fearing, nothing 
doubting.” 

On March 9, 1783, the first inde- 
pendent ordination of her ministers 
took place in London at Spafields 
Chapel. Two ministers who had 
been regularly ordained in the 
Church of England conducted the 
ordination of six new young min- 
isters. Thus Lady Huntingdon’s 
connection was formed as a separate 
denomination. It exists today in 
England, but some of its churches 
are in the Congregational group. 

In 1791, Lady Huntingdon lay on 
her deathbed in her home next to 
Spafields Chapel. She had made her 
will which, with the consent of her 
family, left her possessions to re- 
ligious and educational causes. 

Her physician, Dr. John Coakley 
Lettsom, said that “she exhibited 
the greatest degree of Christian 
composure that I ever witnessed.” 
Near the end she said: “My work 
is done, I have nothing to do but to 
go to my Father.” 
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Pastoral Care 





Whether to become a Christian minister 


or be assured an interest in his father’s 
business: that is the question faced by 
one young Chinese student in America. 


I AM PASTOR of a Chinese 
church in the United States. 

A man of 24 years, a student in a 
church-related college, came into 
my office recently. During summer 
vacations he works at his uncle’s 
store across the street from my 
church. He and my wife taught 
Sunday school together in Hong 
Kong. 

When he came in he said he 
wanted to go to seminary because 
he felt the call to become a minis- 
ter. Yet he was not sure that it was 
really the will of God, and he 
wanted help in his decision. 

I was tempted to reassure him 
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that it is God’s will and encourage 
him to enter the ministry. Yet I 
knew if I did that it would have 
been my decision, and not his. So 
I asked him why he wanted to go 
into the ministry. Our conversation 
took this course: 

Student. 1 feel that it is the will 
of God that I should enter the min- 
istry. 

Pastor. Can you tell me some- 
thing about it? 

Student. After you helped me fill 
out the forms last year, I succeeded 
to get a scholarship from college. 
Teachers and schoolmates have in- 
fluenced my life very much, and 
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more and more I have felt God is 
calling me into the ministry. My 
president said I could get a scholar- 
ship if I go to seminary. 

Pastor. What are you majoring 
in now? 

Student. Pre-medical. 

Pastor. How do you like your 
studies? 
Student. Very much. 
Pastor. What courses are you tak- 


ing? 
Student. Chemistry, physics... . 
Pastor. What are your best 
courses? 


Student. I do better in the hu- 
manities than I did in science. I 
have written to tell my father that 
after working day and night in the 
labs, the only grade I could get is 
B. In humanities I always get A. 

Pastor. Then it is your father who 
wants you to study medicine? 

Student. Yes, but he really doesn’t 
mind what field I go into. 

Pastor. How about the ministry? 

Student. Well, that is the thing 
that bothers me. My father has the 
feeling the ministry is below my 
dignity, and if I enter the ministry 
I will lose all support from him. 
(That is the Chinese concept.) 

Pastor. What does it involve? 

Student. My father has three sons, 
and he owns three stores. If I go 
into any other profession and do not 
make out, the worst that can hap- 
pen—lI can always go home and one 
of the stores is mine. 

Pastor. What about if you decide 
that you should be a minister? 
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Student. Then he will be so of- 
fended I will not receive anything 
from him; but I am willing to sac- 
rifice all that, if I can be sure it is 
the will of God. 

Pastor. Did he express unwilling- 
ness to let you go into the ministry? 

Student. He did not say anything, 
but my sister wrote and said no 
matter what courses I specialize in, 
my chances of making a good living 
when I come back to Hong Kong 
will be better than if I become a 
minister. 

Pastor. And how do you feel 
about it? 

Student. I feel that if I am in 
God’s will, then I have no fear of 
the future; for God will take care 
of me. 

Pastor. But you do not know 
whether it is God’s will or not. 

Student. That’s right. 

Pastor. In other words you are 
not sure because of the financial 
uncertainty of being a minister. 

Student. Well, if I want to be- 
come a minister the denomination 
will see that I get a scholarship 
and will support me after I finish 
seminary. 

Pastor. Now, since you come to 
ask me first, would you excuse me 
if I ask some pointed questions? 

Student. Of course, that is what 
I am here for. 

Pastor. Have you considered the 
possibilities of people criticizing you 
by saying that you go into the min- 
istry because you cannot make your 
grades in medicine, or that you are 
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taking advantage of the scholarship, 
while there is too much uncertainty 
in going into other fields? 
Student. In fact my sister was 
saying exactly that. She said don’t 
go to seminary just because some- 
body gives you a scholarship. 
Pastor. What are the chances of 
your succeeding in other fields? 
Student. | am very sure that if I 
study education I could easily get a 
master’s and a doctor’s degree. 
Pastor. But how about money? 
Student. My father will be very 
happy to pay my way through a 
Master’s and Ph.D. degrees. 


Report Your Calls 


Ministers are invited to sub- 
mit reports of pastoral inter- 
views for analysis and evalua- 
tion to Editor, THe New Curis- 
tTiAN ApvocaTE, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. All real names 
and material that might tend to 
identify the case should be 
changed before submitting man- 
uscripts. 

In preparing manuscripts, it 
is requested that you indicate 
the type of call you consider 
this to be; give a brief descrip- 
tion of the person counseled and 
your knowledge of that person 
before the interview; give, as 
you remember it, a verbatim re- 
port of the call in the form of 
dialogue; and raise questions 
and indicate points in this call 
where you need help.—Eds. 
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Pastor. Are you sure he has 
enough money to do that? 

Student. | am sure he does. In 
fact, when I first came to this coun- 
try I was not even sure my father 
had enough money to pay my trans- 
portation here. But now I have 
reason to believe he has enough 
money to do that. 

Pastor. What makes you so sure 
you can succeed in education? 

Student. 1 always like children. 
I taught Sunday school before | 
came to America. Once I was in- 
vited to a school to talk to some 
fifth-grade children. After I fin- 
ished, the teachers commented that 
I could keep those children spell- 
bound for an hour and a half, which 
is more than they can do. After 
that, I feel that if 1 can go into edu- 
cation I can be a good teacher. 

Pastor. And how about the in- 
dications that you can make a good 
minister ? 

Student. Well, I have always been 
around the church. Even when I 
could get a good job working Sun- 
days, I would always refuse it but 
instead sing in the choir and at- 
tend young people’s meetings. In 
college I get A’s in my Bible courses 
and it is quite natural for me to pray 
and read the Bible. 

Pastor. Fine, go on. 

Student. | also feel that I have a 
knack for getting along with peo- 
ple. 

Pastor. Tell me about that. 

Student. Only a few days ago I 
broke in a man at the place where 
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I worked. Then after I left for a 
few days and came back he said he 
depended so much on me that he 
was utterly lost without me. 

Pastor. I see. 

Student. Now another thing, I 
feel that God has been so good to 
me that I cannot resist serving him 
all my life. 

Pastor. For instance. 

Student. When | first came to this 
country two years ago I had only 
$50 in my pocket. But now I own 
my own car, have a few hundred 
dollars in the bank. 

Pastor. So you have determined 
to give your whole life for full-time 
Christian service. 

Student. Yes, the only thing is I 
am not sure if I am worthy. 

Pastor. What would you consider 
being worthy? 

Student. Well, just like one of 
my professors said, “Don’t think 
that all the prophets were perfect 
people. Hosea couldn’t even man- 
age his wife; Isaiah was a man of 
unclean lips; Jeremiah was a child 
who could not speak. Amos was an 
uneducated shepherd; the disciples 
of Jesus were ee tax collec- 
tors, sinners... .” 

Pastor. So you feel you are su- 
perior to these folks. 

Student. Yes, I know I shouldn’t 
feel this way; therefore, I ask God 
to make me humble enough to be 
useful for him. 

Pastor. How have you prayed? 

Student. For the last few months 
I have been praying that, if God 
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wants me to be a doctor, a teacher, 
or a minister, 1 would be willing 
to follow his guidance. 

Pastor. But lately? 

Student. And lately, strangely, the 
desire to be a teacher or a doctor 
are gone, and I only ask God for 
the strength to be humble enough 
and willing to go into the ministry. 

(Then we end the conversation 
with prayer.) 


PASTOR’S QUESTIONS 


This is my first attempt not to 
be directive in counseling. 

1. Am I still too directive in my 
questions? 

2. At the end should I have 
helped the student make a decision 
then and there, or should I have 
just left him to make a decision by 
himself. 

3. Have I helped him to face all 
the problems squarely? Have I 
been too negative in calling his at- 
tention to the difficulties instead of 
the happiness and satisfaction in 
entering the ministry? 

4. Do his answers to my ques- 
tions indicate that he is thinking 
things through or merely giving 
arguments to defend his own posi- 
tion? 

5. Has he found an answer or the 
way to an answer during the inter- 
view, or is he the same going out 
as when he came in? 

6. I haven’t expressed my opinion 
about anything, or given him any 
direct answers. Did he learn any- 
thing during this interview? 
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CONSULTANTS’ COMMENT 
THE PASTOR asks if he is too 


directive. This would be better 
asked by saying: “Am I trying to 
accomplish too much in one inter- 
view, whether directive or not?” 
My answer to this would be 
yes.” The first interview should 
be an exploratory, get-acquainted 
session. The pastor often gets in his 
own way by seeking to “settle” the 
issue in one interview. In reality, 
vocational counseling is a process 
relationship of durability and 
“open- -minded” quest for self-iden- 
tity and clarity of purpose in God. 
This cannot be done, directive nor 
non-directive, in a moment or a 
day. 

But the pastor can effectively 
learn more about interviewing, as 
distinguished from more passive 
types of reflective counseling, by 
reading Annette Garrett’s book 
Interviewing, and the pamphlet en- 
titled Developing Insight in the Ini- 
tial Interview (Family Service As- 
sociation, $1.25). 

Second, the pastor asks whether 
he should have helped the student 
to make a decision then and there, 
or should have left him to make the 
decision. I do not think this partic- 
ular man came for this kind of 
help. He is a long way from home, 
alienated both geographically and 
emotionally from his father. 

The things his rather strong 
father did for him before his thrust 
of independence, the student is 
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quite unconsciously seeking for 
now. He looks to the pastor for 
understanding, closeness, support; 
and yet, if the pastor seeks to dom- 
inate his decisions or even “help” 
him, he will receive the same kind 
of rebelliousness as did the father, 
who made his son dependent. 

Third, the pastor has not helped 
the student to know anything 
about what being a minister is like, 
calls for, or requires. On the other 
hand, as far as exploring motives, 
the student and pastor have worked 
rather vigorously at it. The more 
positive motives for being a minis- 
ter yet need attention. 

Finally, I certainly do not think 
he is going out the same as he went 
in. Rather he has been given much 
food for thought. When we ap- 
proach the interview, we see that 
many constructive things happened 
toward improvement. 

This man is suffering from the 
anxiety of decision in a culture 
which values an individual making 
his own decision. To the contrary, 
he has been reared in a culture 
that is paternalistic where many of 
these decisions are looked upon as 
parental prerogatives. 

The student could be told this 
without damage as an interpreta- 
tion. This is a cultural adjustment 
and not just a psychological one in 
the individualistic sense of the 
word. He is in real danger of shift- 
ing his family dependence to the 
Church. 

The pastor is not only a minister 
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Funerals—For Christians 


1. The pastor should be con- 
sulted before funeral arrange- 
ments are made. 

2. A funeral director should be 
selected in advance of death. 

3. A burial site should be con- 
sidered before death comes. 

4. The funeral should be held 
as soon as practicable. 

5. Plain Christian stewardship 
should be exercised in funeral 
expenditures. 

6. Memorial gifts should be 
given to the Church, institutions, 
or some worthy charity, as a 
way of honoring the dead. 

7. If there is cremation, 
ashes should be interred. 

8. The church building should 
be considered the proper place 
for funerals of church members. 

9. The casket should remain 
closed during and after the 
funeral service. 

10. It should be considered 
proper to have the commitment 
at the place of the funeral service 
or at the cemetery. 

ll. The service of the church 
should be apart from other rites. 

12. An autopsy should be en- 
couraged whenever it promises 
to promote human welfare. 

13. The medical practice of 
transplanting parts of the body 
to a living person should be con- 
sidered morally right. 

—From recommendations adopted by the 


annual synod of the Augustana Luth- 
eran Church. 
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of reconciliation as the student 
seeks to define God’s will for his 
vocation; he is also a mediator of 
no mean proportion between wide- 
ly disparate cultures. 

This kind of counseling reflects 
the need of the pastor to explore 
the excellent resources on Chris- 
tian vocation which are being pub- 
lished today, such as Samuel South- 
ard’s Counseling for Church Vo- 
cations (Broadman Press, $2), as 
well as the works by John Oliver 
Nelson, Robert Calhoun, and W. R. 
Forester. 

—Wayne E. Oates, professor, 

Southern Baptist Theological 

Seminary, Louisville, Ky. 


To BEGIN with the pastor’s 
questions, I would say that he 
should forget about being directive 
or non-directive and ask if he is 
really understanding what this boy 
is saying. To the second question, 
I would suggest that the student 
cannot make a decision until he is 
emotionally ready for it, and it is 
the business of the counseling 
process to help him to the place 
where he can actually make a deci- 
sion. 

The boy has a sense of depend- 
ency on other people. What others 
will give to him is very important 
to him. 

He apparently has some fear of 
his father, since he is corresponding 
with the sister rather than directly 
with the father about his problem. 
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In other words, he is not sure of 
his father. Neither is he sure of 
God nor what the will of God is. 
However, he is sure God will take 
care of him and here we see him 
placing God in the same position as 
his father. He has to make a choice 
as to which one he will look, for 
financial care and support. 

At this point, it is indicative of 
his immaturity that he does not 
say he will take care of himself. 
His conception of God is revealed 
in his statement that, when he first 
came to this country, he had only 
$50 in his pocket but now two years 
later he owns a car and has some 
money in the bank. God has given 
him these things; therefore, he 
must give his life to the ministry. 
This emphasizes that to him God is 
simply replacing his father and the 
pattern is not changing. 

He would place the counselor in 
the same position as his father and 
God. It is important that the coun- 
seling be conducted in such a way 
that he is gradually helped to 
understand his dependency, his de- 
sire to receive, his guilt feelings, if 
he is to be helped. 

Space is hardly available here to 
outline the kind of understanding 
which the counselor needs to deal 
with this boy. Such understanding 
would come only after some inten- 
sive training. 

—Carrott A. Wise, professor of 
pastoral psychology and counsel- 


ing, Garrett Biblical Institute, 


Evanston, Ill. 
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FILMS 
FOR CHURCHES 


By HARRY C. SPENCER 


Methodist Television, Radio, and 
Film Commission 


JAPAN (16 mm. sound motion pic- 
ture, color, 25 minutes). For this 
year’s special.study on Japan, copies 
of the new Julien Bryan film, JA- 
PAN, have been secured. The pho- 
tography is brilliant; the film’s edit. 
ing is artistic. Background music 
represents the best in Japanese re- 
cordings. The entire production, 
pointed up by carefully documented 
narration, is designed to show the 
good side of a fast-growing, powerful 
nation in the Far East. In fact, if 
there is any criticism, it is that the 
less desirable elements in Japan’s life 
may have been glossed over—the 
things which make Christian missions 
so important for the country’s future. 
Methodist Publishing House, $10. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST IN ART 
(16 mm. color film produced by 
Coronet Films, 30 minutes) presents 
the life of Jesus as portrayed by some 
of the world’s great masters. The nar- 
ration stays close to the biblical ac- 
count and is given with solemn rev- 
erence. The camera moves over the 
paintings almost constantly, picking 
up a detail here and turning to an- 
other character there. The numerous 
camera angles keep the screen alive 
with seeming motion and _ activity. 
The color rendition of the originals is 
good. Inquire for rentals from your 
film distributor. 
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Pastor & Parsonage 


One reason America’s youth 
is not being drawn into 


the ministry: maybe it is 


sy ROY DeLAMOTTE 


WV E ARE TOLD that the 


Christian ministry will perish for 
lack of America’s best brains and 
that our foe is the phalanx of bil- 
lion-dollar corporations which deci- 
mate the ranks of potential semi- 
narians each June with a barrage 
of fabulous salaries, bonanzas, and 
fringe benefits. 

In ancient times the arch foe of 
our faith bore the symbol “666” (see 
Revelation 13:18), but in these latter 
days the mark of the beast is ap- 
parently thought to be “GM” or 
“GE.” 

On the contrary, if the Church 
actually is perishing, it is not, for 
lack of America’s best brains but 


Roy DeLamotte is pastor of the 
Dandridge Methodist circuit and in- 
structor in Bible and ethics, Morris- 
town College, Morristown, Tenn. 
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too safe and too cautious. 


Has the Ministry ~ 
Lost Its Magnetism? 












from loss of her bravest spirits. The 
kind of young men the ministry 
needs today cannot be bought—at 
least not with money. Our most 
dangerous competitor may well be 
wearing the Marine Corps stencil, 
USMC. And next, perhaps comes 
the paratroop service, then the sub- 
mariners, and after t. — the drag- 
racers, and, finally, the teen gangs 
whose defiant faces stare back at us 
from under ugly headlines. 

God has repeatedly demonstrated 
his power to change the course of 
history through men both astonish- 
ingly well-educated and incredibly 
ill-educated, to work his will 
through men of genius and men of 
average mind. Thus we need not 
sink into ultimate despair if the 
science departments of our univer- 
sities boast America’s best and our 
seminaries her second-best young 
minds. 

But there is no case on record of 
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God’s building his own kingdom 
through a ministry of chicken- 
hearted or compromised spirits. If 
the kind of men we need today feel 
no call to join our ranks, it may 
well be because we have made of 
mankind’s most final and demand- 
ing fellowship a flabby, respectable, 
luncheon-club affair, too cautious 
and too safe to possess any real mag- 
netism. 

True, there is such a thing as a 
martyr complex. But there is also a 
sane but irresistible urge in some 
men to measure themselves by the 
highest challenge and the most pro- 
found terror earth can muster. Such, 
no doubt, were at least some of the 
first Christians who saw in the cross 
the repulsion-attraction, the dread, 
and the lure of death in its most ob- 


scene, nerve-shattering, and in- 
genious form. 
Terror, when it finds a man it 


cannot debase, purges him like a 
refining fire, burns away his il- 
lusions about himself and others, 
and cleanses him of his shallow 
aims and this-worldly hopes. It 
leaves him with a naked integrity 
of spirit, at one with his highest self 
and never able to live again in peace 
with his cringing, self-protecting, 
animal nature. 

Courage has its own communion 
of the saints and, once a man has 
tasted of that fierce fellowship, he 
will pay any price to keep his hard- 
won membership or to dispel even 
the most insubstantial suspicion that 
he is unworthy to belong. Men, es- 
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pecially young men, are still neu- 
rotically jealous of their honor, even 
though among Anglo-Saxons this 
takes obscure disguises and some- 
times wears a mask of flippancy. 

A young marine in World War II 
was commanded to withdraw from 
a dangerously exposed outpost one 
night, but he refused. He suspected 
—probably without foundation— 
that his courage had been ques- 
tioned. They found him next morn- 
ing slumped over his machine gun, 
having paid with his life to reassure 
his heart of its integrity and to win 
back his place in the fellow ship. 

The magnetism of this commun- 
ion is one that a safe, respectable 
Church can never know and one 
that a cautious, middle-of-the-road 
ministry can never exert. It is felt 
most agonizingly by the very type 
of young man capable of bold and 
creative "leadership. Perhaps this is 
true because the world of youth is 
cruel and combative and there cour- 
age is publicly demonstrable—on 
the football field, in a teen gang, in 
the ring, in drag racing, and in war. 
Only from such raw material can 
the Church draw men capable of 
maturing from mere physical cour- 
age to moral courage and from dra- 
matic public courage to the more 
painful courage of occasionally 
seeming uncourageous. 

At this point we touch the fear- 
some aptness of the much-abused 
social gospel. Whatever its shallow- 
ness of theology, its underestimation 
of sin, or its naive optimism, it still 
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remains the crucible of our moral 
testing in the average local parish. 

The mill-village minister who 
never quite gets around to a clean- 
cut stand on economic justice and 
the cleric who never completely 
makes clear whether God favors 
human brotherhood among the 
races are doing their Church a more 
grievous damage than they may sus- 
pect: they are emasculating its fu- 
ture leadership. They are drawing 
to its ranks the rabbits of our cul- 
ture, of whom there are many, and 
they are turning away the rare and 
iron-willed spirits with shudders of 
moral revulsion. 


lr IT BE so, our God whom we 
serve is able to deliver us from the 
burning fiery furnace. . . . But if 
not, be it known unto you, O king, 
that we will not serve your gods or 
worship the golden image which 
you have set up” (Daniel 3:17f.). 

This exhilerated defiance is the 
authentic voice of the Church ir- 
resistible, ‘not overcome by the 
frowns of a corrupt and petulant 
world but transformed by the re- 
newing of its inmost spirit. This is 
the voice all too rarely heard in our 
day by giant denominations inex- 
tricably dependent for their sol- 
vency and self-perpetuation on 
enormous mixed memberships of 
true disciples and semi-worldlings. 

Instead, the very young men we 
most desire to attract to our sem- 
inaries all too often look up from 
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the pew and behold no defiant Dan- 
iel. Instead, they see only the carica- 
ture of our high calling familiar to 
them from the pages of popular 
magazines: a harmless little man in 
a frilly white vestment, mild and 
mannerly, adroitly diplomatic with 
the rich young ruler, and tongue- 
tied or consistently irrelevant on 
those Sundays when __ injustice 
shrieks loudest in the headlines. 

Among those who stare back at 
us from the pews in politely unre- 
vealed amusement are bold spirits 
in whom the craving for full self- 
measurement runs at flood tide, 
driving them into senseless and dan- 
gerous vocations or sweeping them 
down the highways to die purpose- 
lessly in the jumbled wreckage of 
souped-up jalopies. 

Their name is legion, and when 
the first interstellar rocket is ready 
for that initial journey, with the 
price an inconceivable form of death 
in outer space and the prize the 
measuring of one’s nerve against 
the terrifying vastness of the cosmos 
itself, earth will not lack crews. 

A safe and cautious ministry will 
never understand such men nor 
ever be able to conceive their poten- 
tial for Christian leadership. It will 
never understand why men from 
all over the United States should 
feel drawn to Koinonia Farms at 
Americus, Ga., where the ultimate 
cost could be a hunting-rifle bullet 
through the head in exchange for a 
spirit and a fellowship. 

It cannot fathom why Martin 
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Luther King has requests for speak- 
ing engagements literally years 
ahead; or how, coming out of the 
eye of that hurricane of terror and 
violence in which he lives daily, he 
should be able to preach, “perfect 
love casteth our fear,” and should 
draw people from all races and all 
walks of life to sit at his feet. 

Nor will such a ministry ever 
understand the spiritual factor in 
the lethal fascination of war. The 
battle for Iwo Jima was an eight- 
square-mile holocaust that lasted 26 
days, claimed 4,300 American lives, 
and exacted the destruction of the 
island’s 23,000 Japanese defenders 
almost to a man. 

Yet the higher the casualties 
mounted, the more devastating the 
ferocity of the conflict, and the more 
impossible it became to restrain 
“non-combatant personnel” from 
getting into combat. Many a Marine 
Corps cook or clerk or bandsman 
could find no rest till he had finally 
overpowered some officer’s objec- 
tions, grabbed up a rifle, and hur- 
ried away to a desolate grave of 
volcanic ash among comrades. 
The conflicts, penalties, and suf- 





ferings of a social crisis are not a 
danger to the Church. They are a 
priceless opportunity to win back 
the lost magnetism of our calling. 
This is what makes the history of 
the Church’s relation to the Amer- 
ican labor movement such painful 
reading, and this is the tragedy of 
the white church in the South today. 

It is never the call of the safe 
middle road that entices the unsus- 
pected hero, but the spine-chilling 
trumpet of danger which draws 
him toward Gethsemane and into 
that illuminated peace which only 
a cross can create. 

Among the young men sprawled 
dead in the wreckage of our high- 
ways, or rotting in supposed “re- 
formatories,” or asleep under wind- 
swept crosses are men God might 
have made the Isaiahs, the Luthers, 
the Wesleys of this generation. 
Could it be that some of them never 
glimpsed in their pastor back home 
a comrade-in-arms to fight and die 
for, and never saw in our calling 
what their hearts most desperately 
i a transforming and uncor- 
rupted fellowship for which no ad- 
mission fee could be too high? 





A Christmas Prayer 


HELP us rightly to remember the birth of Jesus, that we may share in 
the song of the angels, the gladness of the shepherds, and the worship of 
the wise men. Close the door of hate and open the door of love all over 
the world. Let kindness come with every gift and good desires with every 
greeting. Deliver us from evil by the blessing that Christ brings, and teach us 
to be merry with clear hearts. May the Christmas morning make us happy 
to be thy children and the Christmas evening bring us to our beds with 
grateful thoughts, forgiving and forgiven, for Jesus’ sake. Amen. 
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—Rosert Louis STEVENSON 








Worship 


Children delight to 
have a Christian Christmas. 






one way to achieve it. 


THE KING’S 


BIRTHDAY SERVICE 


By TED HIGHTOWER 


=} WAS BORN in a parsonage 
home. I have been married to a 
preacher for 13 years, and yet I have 
never been to church on Christmas 
Day except when Christmas came 
on Sunday.” 

This shocking statement jarred 
me into asking myself for the first 
time, “Why do we not have an ob- 
servance of Christ’s birthday in his 
church?” And that led to the King’s 
birthday service, which we have had 
every Christmas Day for 15 years. 

It comes in mid-morning so that 
the affairs of “Santa Claus at home” 


Ted Hightower is pastor of St. Paul 
Church in Louisville, Ky. 
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This minister shows 


and breakfast can be finished before 
coming to church. It is also gauged 
to allow families to get back home 
in time for Christmas dinner. It is 
largely a children’s service. 

We have it in the sanctuary with 
every possible aid to make it lively, 
attractive, and thoroughly Christian 
in character. 

We sing the familiar Christmas 
carols. Many children know these 
songs, but it is surprising how many 
have never before sung with their 
families. There is a brief service of 
worship with a reading of the 
Christmas story and prayer, fol- 
lowed by a sermonette. I always use 
the same text: “A Saviour Is Born” 
(Luke 2:11). Our soloist then sings 
“Jesu Bambino,” by Yon. 
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We always use our children’s 
choirs for this occasion, and beneath 
their vestments they frequently 
wear an odd set of garments! We 
have found that an anthem or 
Christmas “special” by the choir im- 
proves attendance and interest. 

Following the special music, we 
invite each child to bring to the 
chancel his favorite toy or Christ- 
mas gift. For weeks before, they 
have been notified that if it neighs, 
barks, or mews, the gift is to be tied 
outside. Otherwise, there are no ex- 
ceptions—all are welcome. 

I take each of the toys and other 
gifts into my hands and make some 
comment; such as, “We hope you 
will be a good mother to this doll” 


or “Now be sure that with this gun 
you don’t hurt yourself or anyone 
else. Guns must be handled very 
carefully or they can be hurtful.” 

While this part of the service calls 
for considerable “ad-libbing,” we 
have found that it offers wide 
ranges of application. Children co- 
operate with the minister in it in a 
most amazing fashion. And this 
feature is always a source of de- 
lighted interest to their parents, as 
well. Pictures shown here illustrate 
what I mean. 

I can recommend the plan for any 
minister who is more interested in 
helping people have a “Christian 
Christmas” than in having a quiet 
Christmas at home for himself. 


A toy service is an attempt to get families into church on Christmas Day. 











Music 


no budget for new music, have 


If yours is a small parish with 


you explored your hymnal? 


The Small Choir Sings 










At Christmas 


By BLISS WIANT 


Or ALL materials available for 
the choir in a small church, there 
is nothing better than The Meth- 
odist Hymnal. 

It is doubtful that any parish, 
large or small, has ever exhausted 
all the potential uses in this one 
volume. The hymns and chants 
dealing with some phase of Christ- 
mas account for some 7 per cent of 
the book. 

By no means all of the subject 
matter appropriate for the season is 


Bliss Wiant, director of music for 
the General Board of Education, was 
formerly professor of music in China's 
Yenching University. He is editor of 
hymnals, including Hymns of Uni- 
versal Praise, still used in Asia. 
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found in the section entitled, “Jesus 
Christ—Advent and Nativity.” 
Even so, there is no one section with 
so many listings except “Songs of 
Salvation,” which exceeds the 
Christmas group by only one. 

Texts which focus on the birth 
of Jesus have come from a varied 
background. The Bible itself has 
been used in three instances with 
direct quotations from the New 
Testament. The early liturgy of St. 
James church in Jerusalem (prob- 
ably as early as the 5th century) is 
represented here. There are carols 
and hymns from America, England, 
Germany, Poland, and Italy, and 
one from an unidentified source. 
The music, likewise, has interna- 
tional and _ inter-cultural _ back- 
grounds. 

In no other category of hymns 
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is there such a variety of interna- 
tional expression. The peace and 
good will which the coming of 
Jesus brought into history belongs 
to all men of all races and all gen- 
erations. 

In general, all the Christmas ma- 
terial can be divided into four sec- 
tions: (1) words dealing with the 
prophecy of the coming of Jesus; 
(2) those having to do with the 
nativity event itself; (3) those 
which describe the coming of the 
wise men from the East; (4) those 
which are an interpretation of these 
various events. 

In any Christmas service of wor- 
ship it would be well to include all 
four, and thus present a fairly com- 
plete and connected picture of Jesus 
in song and hymn. I suggest several 
series from the hymnal, therefore, 
all within the capabilities of a small 
parish. 


Prophecy 


Let us begin with Mary’s words 
in Luke 1:46-55, called the Mag- 
nificat and presented musically as a 
chant (No. 632). The words are to 
be sung in the rhythm of speech, 
disregarding the note values as rep- 
resented in the musical score. If 
the four parts (soprano, alto, tenor, 
and bass) are not available, all 
singers (men, women, and chil- 
dren) can sing the tune. It is very 
simple. The range is only an octave, 
easily within the reach of most peo- 
ple. Music was written by an Eng- 
lish composer, Henry Smart. 
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Other suitable hymns in this sec- 
tion are: 

“O come, O come, Immanuel” 
(No. 83), a very singable tune, for 
unison singing. Here again the 
range is an easy octave. The words 
and music are from the ancient 
Church and create an atmosphere 
of the old culture out of which our 
Christian faith has emerged. 

“Come, Thou _long-expected 
Jesus” (No. 84), with words by 
Charles Wesley whose birthday was 
on December 18, 1807, just 250 years 
ago. One could do no better than 
celebrate his birthday and that of 
his beloved Lord with this hymn. 
The tune was written by a Welsh- 
man. The range of melody is less 
than an octave—just six tones. 

“Hail, to the Lord’s Anointed” 
(No. 85) is written by James Mont- 
gomery, an English hymn-writer 
who composed some 400 hymns. 
The tune is a splendid German 
melody, vigorous and strong, as it 
should be to suit these words. The 
third verse might be sung as a solo. 


Nativity 

Our hymnal has a short and con- 
cise setting of the song of the angels 
under the title, “The Angelic Song” 
(No. 639), one of the earliest 
chants of the Reformation period. 
This might be sung by children’s 
or women’s voices or both behind 
a screen or curtain. Immediately fol- 
lowing this simple song, the con- 
gregation might use another of the 
greatly-beloved hymns of Charles 
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Wesley, “Hark! the herald angels 
sing” (No. 86). Composer of this 
beautiful and scintillating music 
was Felix Mendelssohn, a Jew who 
became a Christian. 

There are altogether 15 hymns 
which describe the exciting story of 
the birth of Christ. 

“Angels, from the realms of 
glory” (No. 87) is the second one 
by Montgomery with music by the 
English composer, Smart. The re- 
frain portion, “Come and worship,” 
might be sung by the choir, then by 
the congregation, and then the 
‘total group ‘might join in singing, 
“Worship Christ, the new-born 
King.” 

“While Shepherds watched their 
flocks” (No. 88) has words by the 
Englishman, Tate, and music by 
Handel, composer of The Messiah. 
There are several places in this rous- 
ing hymn which might appropri- 
ately be used as solo parts with the 
final stanza as a grand ensemble. 

In a more quiet mood is “All my 
heart this night rejoices” (No. 91). 
The first two stanzas should be 
sung softly and meditatively (per- 
haps as a solo) with the congrega- 
tion joining in the last stanza. 

No. 93 tells the Nativity story 
with an interpretation in the fourth 
stanza. 

No. 96 is one of the great favo- 
rites bequeathed to us by unknown 
Christians 200 years ago. The same 
is true of No. 97. 

In Nos. 98 and 99 we have two 
purely American creations with 
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composers of both texts and music 
all from New England. 

The lovely carol from Poland 
“Infant holy, Infant lowly” (No. 
105) is unusual in its simplicity and 
delightful in its final cadence. (Be 
sure to sing it accurately!) It would 
be appropriate as a solo with per- 
haps some instrumental accompani- 
ment other than piano. 

“Silent night” (No. 106) is a 
purely German carol, most popular 
in all the world. Its range is well 
over an octave, but people delight 
to sing it even though they must 
strain on the high notes. 

Various lighting effects can be 
used with this beautiful carol. 
Humming as an accompaniment to 
solo or duet parts will also be effec- 
tive. 

No. 108 is a “macaronic” carol 
(mixed up like macaroni). The re- 
frain is entirely in Latin and means 
“Glory in the highest to God.” This 
began back in the Middle Ages 
when Latin was the language of 
Church and the university, but the 
common people wanted to sing in 
the vernacular. So they sang in two 
languages. 

The repetition of the descending 
phrase on one single syllable, 
“glo,” is typical of many of the 
songs of the Church centuries ago. 
It’s lots of fun! 


The Visitors 


There is just one hymn directly 
quoted from the Bible in a unique 
category, the song of Simeon (No. 
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642). He was an old and devout 
man who saw in Jesus not only a 
babe of his own race but salvation 
for his people and light for the Gen- 
tiles of all the world. The words are 
from Luke 2:29-32. This gives a 
clue to the category: The visit of 
the wise men from the East. 

Traditionally, the wise men came 
to worship the new born Babe on 
January 6. This was Epiphany, Day 
of Manifestation (to the Gentile 
world). There are two excellent 
hymns (Nos. 101 and 102) describ- 
ing this event. The first one is not 
familiar but is beautiful in its im- 
agery. The writer of the words was 
Katherine Lee Bates, who gave us 
“America the Beautiful.” 


Interpretation 


The last category offers Christ- 
mas hymns which interpret all that 
has gone before in the effort to 
make the Christmas story a personal 
experience, here and now. There 
are nearly 20 hymns in this group. 

One of the most inspiring and 
popular is “Joy to the world!” (No. 
89) by Watts, with the tune from 
The Messiah by Handel, especially 
arranged for these words. 

“As with gladness” (No. 90) is a 
reflection upon the meaning of the 
visit of the wise men. 

“It came upon the midnight 
clear” (No. 92) is an interpretation 
of the Magnificat in terms of mod- 
ern life. 

No. 94 is a perfectly lovely hymn 
written by Christina Rosetti. The 
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lilting Irish melody fits the mood 
of the words. Part of this could be 
used as a solo. 

No. 104 offers a second interpre- 
tative text by the same person, this 
time with a distinct challenge, 
“Give my heart!” The music is by 
Gustav Holst, one of England’s 
most gifted composers. 

The mood of Phillips Brooks in 
Bethlehem on Christmas Eve, in 
1866, is reflected in his highly pop- 
ular “O little town of Bethlehem” 
(No. 100). 

No. 119 is an effective interpreta- 
tion of the visit of the wise men 
to the Christ child, even though it 
is not placed in the Nativity section 
of the hymnal. 

The Hymns for Children section 
includes some delightful songs suit- 
able for adults as well as children. 
These should be used in connection 
with the interpretative portions of 
the service of worship. 

Such songs as “Away in a man- 
ger” (No. 434) and the very lyrical 
“The shepherds had an angel” (No. 
436) again by Rosetti, is a typical 
folk-melody from England. 

No. 442 is one of the most de- 
lightful. It is “Once in royal 
David’s city,” by that matchless 
writer of songs for children, Cecil 
Alexander. 

If your Christmas service of wor- 
ship can be framed within these 
four categories, you will have a sig- 
nificant and beautiful period of cele- 
bration, every bit of which is with- 
in the covers of the hymnal. 
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Pastoral Care 





Hospitalization insurance hasn’t 
invalidated the pastoral visit! 


\ \ ILL YOU visit from house to 
house? is a question asked of every 
Methodist minister before he is per- 
mitted to take his ordination vows. 
And there is good reason, for we 
are pastors as well as preachers. 

We must never forget that we 
have to do with people. Actually 
they are all we do have to work 
with. We must establish warm, hu- 
man relations with them; and that 
cannot be done by looking at them 
only when they are seated in the 
pews on Sunday. We must find peo- 
ple where they are when they do 
not come to us. 

Jesus accomplished much, simply 
by friendliness. He was always in 
touch with people. 

This is the genius of pastoral 
work in a day that is far different 





Raymond M. Shipman, a retired 


member of lowa-Des Moines Confer- 
ence, is author of We Ordinary 
Preachers (Vantage Press). 
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from his. The fact that a minister 
comes to a home ought to declare 
that he is interested in the people 
there. Yet he may not be. 

One young woman declared that 
when her pastor came to her house, 
he always wanted something— 
money, service, records; but she 
said, “He never comes just because 
of me.” Why are we so slow to 
learn that by all means the most 
important work we can do is with 
people? 

This interest in and concern for 
people shows through everything 
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we do when we call, but maybe 
some suggestions will help. 

First, be natural. Make an easy 
approach. Do not start talking about 
the church and its problems. Begin 
with the person and his. 

Let him talk. Learn to listen. The 
pastor who is a good listener rather 
than a ready talker is likely to find 
new opportunities for helpfulness. 

Avoid the condemnatory attitude. 
Do not scold. Give all the encour- 
agement possible. Make the people 
on whom you are calling feel that 
an understanding and resourceful 
friend has come. 

I remember the time I visited an 
old lady, plain and unpretentious, 
who told me of the trying experi- 
ences she had been through. For 
months her husband had been ill at 
home, and she had to care for him. 
At the same time her daughter’s 
marriage had broken up. She said 
to me, “I never could have stood it 
if it had not been for a Higher 
Power. I would sit down and medi- 
tate and my strength would be re- 
newed.” I don’t know how much 
help I gave her, but her faithful 
patience inspired me. 

I went to see a woman who was 
slowly dying of a lingering disease. 
When I left, the husband followed 
me outside. I waited for him to tell 
me how hard it was to see his wife 
wasting away with no help avail- 
able. Instead he asked, “How do 
people get along without God?” 
Again, I took away from there 
more help than | had brought. 
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Obviously, I could not have had 
these experiences if I had sat on the 
edge of my chair, poised for flight 
to the next call or appointment. So, 
take time with your calling. Never 
go in and say, “I see I can give you 
only seven minutes.” Such schedul- 
ing is altogether out of harmony 
with the genius of pastoral work. 

But this does not mean the pas- 
tor will fritter away his time. His 
call may be brief and yet adequate. 
The point is that we ought always 

hold ourselves in readiness to 
serve well. It is not the number of 
calls we make, but what we do for 
people, that measures our work. 

When the call is over, go prompt- 
ly yet not abruptly. Do not be the 
kind of pest that continues a con- 
versation indefinitely at the door. 
When you go, go! 

Failure to call upon sick people 
will not be forgiven in any com- 
munity. Sickness with its disturb- 
ance of the usual routine, sense of 
weakness, perhaps pain and finan- 
cial loss, is not a trifling matter; and 
people need us desperately even in 
these days of hospitalization insur- 
ance. 

One day I noted in the paper that 
an elderly lady of my church had 
died and that another minister was 
to conduct funeral services. Because 
of our pleasant visits together in 
her home, I was quite surprised at 
the arrangements. Inquiry revealed 
that she had been deeply offended 
because I had not come to her when 


she was sick. She had even forbid- 
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den her family to let me know 
about it and said that I was not to 
have the funeral. And I had not 
known that she was sick until I saw 
the notice of her death. 

Her attitude was utterly un- 
reasonable, but this illustrates peo- 
ple’s expectations of us. We dare 
not fail them. 

The time of death provides a spe- 
cial opportunity and responsibility 
for the pastor. Always be thought- 
ful and kind. Whatever the circum- 
stances, there is no excuse for any 
other attitude. The pastor’s call as 
soon as he learns of the death is 
deeply appreciated. He is likely to 
hear such comments as “I’m so glad 
you came.” 

It was when I made a call after 
a funeral that a widow said to me, 
“We must just smile and go on.” 
I knew that her husband’s going 
had been a severe wrench. My going 
to see her helped, even if I had not 
said anything. 

We do not always know how 
much our ministrations have meant 
to our people, for they may say little 
to us. When my own son died, two 
letters came. One was from a couple 
whose baby was born defective. I 
had been with them in that experi- 
ence, baptized the little one, and 


then later conducted the funeral. 
Now these people told me how 
much they had appreciated my help. 

Another note came from a wom- 
an upon whom I had called in the 
hospital after serious surgery. 1 was 
disappointed that she did not at- 
tend church more often after her 
release from the hospital. So far as 
I know, she never came. I thought 
my work fruitless. But when my 
son died, she wrote, “I want you to 
know how much your kindly, quiet 
visits did for me.” 

Probably in the large majority of 
pastoral calls nothing special hap- 
pens. A preacher may often leave a 
home wondering if any good was 
done. Yet those people knew what 
and whom he represented. Though 
religion may not have been men- 
tioned, they were aware of its 
power. A friendly contact had been 
made. After the call, the minister 
will no longer be considered a 
stranger. The family will be more 
willing to call for his help in time 
of need. 

The words of Alexander Whyte 
should be remembered, “Nothing 
will make up for a bad pastorate.” 
And says Charles E. Jefferson, “The 
minister himself cannot be saved 
without doing pastoral work.” 


MY PARISH 


CELANO, in his First Life of St. Francis, tells of the saint’s vision of a great 
multitude coming to him of Frenchmen, Spaniards, Germans, and English. In the 
Sacrum commercium, an early Franciscan tract, Lady Poverty asks some friars to 
show her their cloister, and they lead her to the summit of a hill where she be- 
holds the wide world. They took the world for their parish. 


—John T. McNeill in A History of the Cure of Souls (Harper & Bros.) 
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Preaching 






Sermon Starters 
FOR THE SUNDAYS IN JANUARY 


The Sundays of January overlap the season of 
the Nativity and the season of the Evangel, in 


both of which, traditionally, white is the color. 


CHRISTMASTIDE 


1 Will Pray. Jan. 5. Text: | Corinthians 
14, 15. Scripture: Matthew 6:5-8. 
Suggested hymns: 313, 315, 306, 
Methodist Hymnal. 

THERE are said to be three levels 
of prayer, on one of which most of 
us do our praying: 

1. The use of words but with 
none or small spiritual content or 
meaning. 

2. Mental and spiritual earnest- 
ness and actual contact with God— 
occasionally. 

3. Yearning for and seeking com- 
munion and fellowship with God. 

To this third level of prayer we 
must ever be seeking to come. 
Prayer should be vastly more than 
mere mechanical performance. It 
will be if we consider that (1) 
Prayer is natural, (2) prayer meets 
our deep spiritual needs, and (3) 
prayer brings the joy of achieve- 
ment and fellowship, (4) we must 
pray with the understanding as 
well as with enthusiasm, (5) our 
prayers should be Christlike, and 
(6) all sincere prayer has its an- 
swer to the one praying. 
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This answer can be any one of 
four responses and each of them 
equally valid: “Yes,” “No,” “Par- 
tially,” or “Wait awhile.” 


EPIPHANY 


Think of the Consequences! Jan. 12. 
Text: Gal. 6:7. Scripture: Gal. 6:1-8 
and Psalm 130. Suggested hymns: 
172, 220, 301, The Methodist 
Hymnal. 


Ax ANXIOUS MATRON, according 
to W. E. Sangster, once said about 
a girl who was getting into loose 
company: “If I’m not mistaken, 
that girl’s got a past in front of her.” 

In a different, but meaningful 
sense, that is true of us all. We tend 
to think that the future is clear, 
clean, untouched; but it is not. Our 
future is being colored by what we 
have done and by what we are 
doing. 

When we are confronted with 
any temptation, no matter how at- 
tractive and charming it may ap- 
pear to be in the present, we must 
remember that there are conse- 
quences for every choice. 

Sin carries its own results. James 
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Moffatt translated Jer. 2:19, “Your 
own wickedness will punish you.” 
Judgment, now or in the future 
world, is no autocratic act of God. 
It is the inevitable result of the 
nature of life. 

Likewise, goodness carries its in- 
herent joy. Virtue paints its own 
beautiful picture. Love and sym- 
pathy and sharing all write their 
own wonderful consequences in the 
individual heart, in the family, and 
in the world-wide fellowship. As 
Johann W. von Goethe said: 


We must not hope to be mowers, 
And to gather the ripe gold ears, 
Unless we have first been sowers 
And watched the furrows 
tears. 


with 


It is not just as we take it, 
This mystical world of ours, 
Life’s field will yield as we make it 
A harvest of thorns or of flowers. 


Persons or Things? Jan. 19, beginning 


Church and Economic Life Week. 
Text: Luke 10:35. Scripture: Luke 
10:25-37. Suggested hymns: 18, 
457, 460, The Methodist Hymnal. 
Tuis Exposition of the story of 
the Good Samaritan deals with the 
abiding message of the Christian 
ethic in the current economy and 
particularly the role of the individ- 
ual Christian in facing social ills. 
Roswell C. Long, in Stewardship 
Parables of Jesus (Abingdon, paper, 
$1.00), points out that the robber, 
the priest, the Levite, the Samari- 
tan, and the innkeeper represent 
these types which are found in 
many modern communities—the 
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Dec. 1 to Dec. 24—Advent (Sea- 
son of Expectancy) 

Dec. 25 to Jan. 5—Christmastide 
(Season of the Nativity) 

Dec. 29—Student Recognition Day 

Jan. 1—Festival of the Christening 


Jan. 5—Twelfth Night (Epiphany | 
Eve) 
Jan. 5 to 12—Universal Week of 


Prayer 
Jan. 6 to Feb. 18—Epiphany (Sea- 
| — son of the Evangel) 
} Jan. 6—Epiphany 
) Jan. 19 to 25—Church and Economic 
i Life Week 
Jan. 26 to Feb. 2—Youth Week 
Feb. 2—Presentation of Jesus in the 
Temple 
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robber, the neutral, the indifferent, 
the sharer, and the bystander. Then 
Dr. Long asks, “Is there sufficient 
moral stamina in the Church mem- 
bership of today to insist that the 
principle of sharing with others 
shall dominate our social order? Is 
there sufficient respect for human 
values and power enough to resist 
the trend toward regimentation and 
standardization and uniformity?” 

Which is to be the motive of the 
owner and the employee, the execu- 
tive and the laborer—men or ma- 
chines, persons or things? 

Much advertising, many movies, 
and frequent best sellers among the 
novels parade and project values 
largely material, standards largely 
financial. The story of “Middle- 
town” included a certain merchant 
speaking to a civic club, saying, 
“Our policy is to appeal first to style, 
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second to price, and last to quality.” 

A possible answer for the Chris- 
tian would surely include accents 
upon these phases: the value of in- 
dividual personality, stress upon a 
warmhearted fellowship, service as 
both privilege and duty, and the 
potency of sacrifice. 

Be a modern Good Samaritan 
possessed by the motive of making 
the welfare of persons first in value 
and importance. 


Do You Love Me? Jan. 26, beginning 
Youth Week. Text: John 21:15. 
Scripture: John 21:15-19 = and 
Psalm 71:17-24. Suggested hymns: 
2, 234, 249, The Methodist Hym- 
nal. 


WHENEVER AND WHEREVER love is 
mentioned, youth is sure to respond. 
Both the appeal to, and the response 
of, love is universal. And certainly 
the religion that will win young 
people is that which is pitched upon 
the level of a real, true, constant 
devotion. 

“For love is the defense of true 
morality, the guarantee of right be- 
lief, and the spring of all disinter- 
ested and effective service” is a state- 
ment by Robert Menzies in Riches 
of His Grace (out of print). This 
sets the framework of our message. 





If we love Christ, there will be a 
high aim and clear motive for our 
endeavors. Someone has told of two 
boys who boarded a train and kept 
walking through car after car until 
they came to an empty Pullman 
car. They settled down, and shortly 
a porter came by and asked them 
to move into another car. “We like 
it here. We don’t want to move.” 
Whereupon the porter said, “It’s all 
right with me, but this car ain’t 
hitched to nothing and it ain’t go- 
ing nowhere.” 

When the response of love, like 
Peter’s, is given there is the evident 
attendance at the worship services, 
at the Youth Fellowship meetings, 
and at class meetings of the church. 
Sometimes the question of how to 
hold the young people is asked. A 
rather simple, but accurate reply is: 
when one gives his heart and mind 
to Jesus Christ, he will naturally 
want to be with others who likewise 
love him. “As for the saints in the 
land, they are the noble in whom 
is all my delight.” (Psalm 16:3). 

There was, and is, work to be 
done. Love offers a positive answer 
when service is needed and when 
tasks are calling. “You can count 
on me!” 


THIS IS PRAYER 


Prayer is the peace of our spirit, the stillness of our 
thoughts, the evenness of our recollections, the soul of medi- 
tation, the rest of our cares, and the calm of our tempest. 
Prayer is the issue of a quiet mind, of untroubled thoughts; 
it is the daughter of charity and sister of meekness. 
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Christian Education 





A pastor tells how his church is succeeding 
in making his church the community center 


By EDWARD G. CARROLL 


Do TEEN-AGERS have time 
on their hands? 

The answer seems to be “yes,” 
when we observe them on street 
corners, in candy stores, in movies 
and drive-ins. But when we take a 
peep at the youth fellowships in the 
churches, we may have a different 
answer. At least, the majority are 
not “busy” for the Lord. They do 
have time on their hands. 

How do church youth reach out 
and involve the “unreached” of the 
community? All I can do is offer 
a progress report on what we have 
been doing at Sharp Street Memo- 
rial Methodist Church, Baltimore. 

Our church has unusual equip- 
ment: a 12-room dormitory, a siz- 
able gymnasium, club _ rooms, 
lounges, a small chapel, a kitchen, 
space for a well-lighted craft room, 


Edward G. Carroll is pastor of 
Sharp Street Memorial Methodist 
Church in Baltimore, Md. 
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of an expanding youth activity program. 


Time on Teen-Age Hands 








and a roof garden. With the excep- 
tion of one other church, this was 
the only potential youth center in 
the community. 

But where were the youth? Were 
they too busy to come week nights 
and Sunday evenings? Were they 
too tired to come Sunday morn- 
ings? How did we get at this prob- 
lem and what principles guided us? 

The first idea that came was this: 
youth work must not be considered 
separate from the general work of 
the church. A vigorous youth pro- 
gram must be part of a vigorous 
church program. To go out for 
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youth, a church must go out for the 
entire family. 

A second principle for us was 
that church work with youth, and 
the whole family, must be forged 
out of the tensions of modern city 
life. There is no other way. In our 
community racial segregation and 
mobility of population were in- 
volved. These were tremendous 
problems, but the evangelization of 
youth in the present-day commu- 
nity is directly related here. 

Sharp Street Memorial Church 
moved into a changing community 
in 1898. Two years before, the par- 
sonage was bought in the midst of 
a “white” community. Soon, stable 
Negro citizens, who were church 
members, began moving into the 
neighborhood and displacing white 
residents. 


Somber old Sharp Street Memorial Church, Baltimore, 
tured some of the lost radiance of religion in an underprivileged area. 





In 1898, the beautiful edifice was 
completed and dedicated. The 
church, in the midst of its members, 
enjoyed its community relatedness 
until after the second world war, 
when the growing Negro commu- 
nity expanded into newer sections 
of the city. 

At the present time, the church is 
located in an urban renewal area, 
with many persons renting either in 
project housing or in converted 
tenements. The church’s youth rep- 
resent two groups of persons: those 
who live away from the church in 
“brighter” sections and the teeming 
youth who live in the projects and 
ill-kept tenements nearby. 

There are the usual negative so- 
cial factors: disorganization of fam- 
ily life, lack of parental control, and 
unlimited adolescent freedom. A re- 
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cent social survey revealed a high 
rate of illegitimacy. A school coun- 
selor tells me that the road is star- 
tlingly straight from homes in the 
community to the training schools, 
reformatories, and penitentiary. 

Denizens of the underworld, 
from the numbers racket to the 
most serious crimes, are our shady 
neighbors. 

As may be expected, there is a 
subtle resentment among youth of 
old church families against the 
youth of this poorly schooled and 
insecure community. The youth 
who live here feel that they are not 
wanted in the church. And the 
church youth resist contamination 
by the community youth. The lat- 
ter are in pursuit of pleasure that is 
direct and exciting. They have to 
be shown that church work is 
worth their time. 

This led to a third principle: 
Goals of youth work can be ac- 
complished only with a maximum 
of youth initiative and a minimum 
of adult effort. Adult leadership 
dare not impose its will. Young 
people, living in the midst of such 
tensions, become irritated if they 
feel they have no opportunity to 
make their own decisions and do 
things for themselves. They have a 
disdain for supervised leisure. 

The final guiding principle was 
from the philosophy of Jesus: the 
abundant life for teen-agers is one 
of relaxation, freedom to choose, 
and responsibility to act. Employ- 
ing this principle, we have used the 
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Methodist Youth Fellowship as an 
evangelistic bridge between com- 
munity youth and church youth. 
We have sensed the need for re- 
laxation. In trying to get better at- 
tendance on Sunday evening, we 
discovered that many did not come 
simply because they felt that the 
MYF conflicted with television pro- 
grams. So, we installed a set in the 
youth lounge. Refreshments, pre- 
pared by the young people and the 
women, made a tremendous contri- 
bution toward a more relaxed at- 
mosphere. The church was no 
longer “stiff,” and they came for 
the social hour. Since the beginning 
of these “relaxed” conditions, fav- 
orite programs have been forgotten. 
We introduced square- and folk- 
dancing as the main medium of re- 
laxation on Friday nights. A good 
leader was obtained from the de- 
partment of recreation. Right be- 
fore our eyes, the impossible 
seemed to happen. Our gymnasium 
was jammed with church and com- 
munity youth. One formerly hos- 
tile youth put it this way: “After 
our fun nights now, I feel good in- 
side.” Relaxation, as an approach, 
had helped us make a good begin- 
ning; but that was not enough. 
Freedom to choose and respon- 
sibility to act were the motivation 
and goals for building a solid youth 
program. The MYF president sug- 
gested that the group go on a week- 
end planning conference. The idea 
was enthusiastically seized upon. It 
took considerable planning for 
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week nights, Sunday morning, and 
evening sessions. 

Freedom under guidance of plan 
books and group interests de- 
veloped a responsibility that has 
been delivering on its promises. 
Council meetings every Friday 
night are held to re-evaluate and 
implement the over-all plans. An 
interdenominational youth council, 
linking every one of the community 
churches, was projected and defi- 
nite steps have been taken. 

What can the Christian Church 
do to redeem the social situation? 
How can it lessen the tensions of 
modern life so that youth work and 
all other work can grow and flour- 
ish? At Sharp Street, we have built 
a strong community center pro- 
gram with the kind of services 
that will aid in the improvement of 
family life. A responsible board has 
been appointed. A director, who is 
an associate pastor, and an as- 
sistant director, who is a woman in 
residence, are the full-time staff 
members. The commission on 








stewardship and finance recom- 
mended a budget, and it was ap- 
proved in the official board as a 
part of the total budget. 

Here are our goals: the develop- 
ment of community spiritual life 
through the use of our small chapel 
and the improvement of family life 
through parent study groups, 
golden-year clubs, observation nurs- 
ery, young adult, teen-agers clubs, 
after-school children’s groups of 
play, crafts, weekday religious edu- 


cation classes, multiple choir 
groups, children’s orchestra, dra- 


matics for all ages, mental hygiene 
clinics, job clinics, counseling, dis- 
cussion of community problems, 
and an amateur art show. It was 
the unanimous decision of the 
board to launch a round-the-clock 
program including these activities. 

The harmony of relationships in 
which youth are caught up into 
policy- making as well as activities 
in the total church will cement the 
solid base for the Christian use of 
teen-agers’ time. 


Some Facts and Figures 


e The total net paid circulation of 217 U.S. daily news- 
papers refusing to accept alcoholic beverages advertising is 


over 514 million. 


e A recent Gallup Poll survey discloses that of the United 
States’ estimated adult population of 102 million, 62 mil- 


lion persons use alcoholic beverages, 


40 million do not.. 


e There are 141,733 more alcohol outlets in the United 
States today than the combined total of churches, syna- 


gogues, and temples. 
ments; 300,056 churches, 
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141,789 liquor establish- 








Pastor’s Study 


NOW IN 1,100 TONGUES 


The Bible translator’s greatest reward 


By JAMES NETTINGA 


comes when some first-time reader says, 


“It’s just as if Jesus lived in our town.” 


Tue GOOD NEWS of the Bible 
—now in 1,100 tongues—is often 
told with figures of speech which 
are somewhat meaningless to us, 
but full of significance to others. 
Of all the principles which must 
guide the Bible societies, none is 
more important than that the Scrip- 
tures be in the idiomatic language 
of the people. Otherwise the word 
of God is withheld and all the com- 
plex processes of production and 
distribution are in vain and the 
“positive answer” is not given. 
Here are a few cases in point: 





















A missionary and a pastor of Elisa- 
bethville, in Africa, examine a Bible 
translation that is just off the press. 


wr 


ie 


Mercy has often been called “love 
in action.” It should not be strange, 
therefore, that the Mesquital Otomi 
Indians of the dry desert plateau of 
central Mexico speak of mercy as 

“increasing love.” The Conob In- 
dians of Guatemala, however, say 
of a person w ho has mercy for an- 
other, “his heart weeps for him.” 
This is precisely what happens, 
when, as the Kpelle of Liberia say, 

“he looks upon their misery.’ 

ielesnenl itely, so many people 
see suffering, but they pass by on 
the other side. They have never 
learned “to feel with the poor,” as 
the Mazatec Indians of Mexico de- 
clare. 

The Word of Life can only speak 
to life when the words employed to 
convey the message come directly 
from the lives of people. It is for 
that reason that there are so many 
problems in translating some of the 
words of Scripture, and perhaps one 
of the most difficult of these is sanc- 
tification. 

A missionary among the Valiente 


James Nettinga is a secretary of 
the American Bible Society, in charge 
of educational promotion. 
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Indians of Panama noticed, how- 
ever, that the Indian women, after 
washing their clothes in a nearby 
stream and drying them on bushes, 
always carefully folded and placed 
such clothes in baskets which were 
reserved exclusively for clean cloth- 
ing. Accordingly, he explained to 
the people, that sanctification is like 
that—“being washed, by the Spirit 
of God, and kept clean.” 

In the Kabba-Laka language of 
French Equatorial Africa one must 
employ an utterly different expres- 
sion, but one which likewise comes 
directly from the people’s own ex- 
perience. For these people to sanc- 
tify is “to call outside to himself.” 

When the medicine man begins 
his preparations of some holy rite, 
he must designate certain men to 
whom he entrusts the sacred em- 
blems and ritual. These men, who 
must give themselves completely to 
this highly important undertaking, 
are “called outside” of the darkened 
hut to join the medicine man. 

Similarly God chooses men who 
are to give themselves whole- 
heartedly to fulfilling their sacred 
trust. These “he calls out to him- 
self” that they consecrate all of life 
to the service of him who called. 

There are some who think of 
salvation only in terms of being 
rescued and thus made safe. But 
biblical salvation is more than this, 
for God not only rescues man from 
moral death but gives him spiritual 
life. It should not be strange, there- 
fore, that in the Mazahua Indian 
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language of Mexico, one can speak 
of salvation as “having a healed 
heart.” Salvation is thus not only an 
escape from the tragic consequences 
of man’s sinful rebellion against 
God but a new source of life. 

Accordingly, in scores of lan- 
guages, as far separated as Shipibo 
in the jungles of Peru and Ifugao 
in the mountains of northern Luzon 
in the Philippines, to save is literally 
“to make to live.” 

In the Vai language of Liberia, 
both meanings of the Greek word 
sotéria—salvation—are combined in 
a single phrase, “to rescue and to 
heal.” This is the spiritual antidote 
to the poison of human sin. 

Communion, in the meaning of 
fellowship, has many aspects; but, 
despite our recognition of the many- 
sided character of this deeply signifi- 
cant term, we are scarcely prepared 
to grasp the meaning of “boiling 


Methodist women of Belgian Congo 
read New Testament books in their 
native Otetela for the very first time. 














words together,” the phrase which 
the Cuicatec Indians of central 
Mexico use when speaking of com- 
munion. This idiom, however, be- 
comes fully meaningful if we can 
only picture the cluster of friends 
huddled around the evening fire, 
chatting like the bubbling water in 
the pot on the hearth. 

The Mazatec Indians, who are 
the neighbors of the Cuicatecs, em- 
ploy quite a different idiom. For 
them communion means “being 
dovetailed together.” Skilled Maza- 
tec artisans employ the dovetailing 
of wood in order to make a frame 
strong; but for dovetailing to be of 
any value, the pieces must fit per- 
fectly since any movement soon re- 
sults in serious cracking and com- 
plete ruin. And so it is with human 
fellowship—where friends fit per- 
fectly, there is lasting strength. 

The Zoque Indians in the south 
of Mexico describe communion 
somewhat more prosaically but with 
keen insight. For them communion 
is the quality of “having and being 
a friend.” Unfortunately, many 
people have never attained the in- 
sight of these Zoque people, for 
they vainly imagine that fellowship 
is derived from having friends. 

Because they have limited them- 
selves to a half-truth, they have 
found no truth at all. It is only in 
the combined quality of both being 
and having friends that anyone can 
experience communion. 

The Huasatec Indians who live 
in the ‘broad, swampy plains and 
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the mountains along the coast of 
Tampico, Mexico, speak of com- 
munion in still a different way- 
“our thoughts are one with God.” 
Here is the secret of real commun- 
ion: identity of thought and pur- 
pose. To have communion with 
God is to have God’s thoughts, as 
revealed by his Son. 

As Dr. Eugene Nida, secretary of 
translations for the American Bible 
Society, puts it, “the journey into 
the secret realms of a people’s lan 
guage introduces one to the soul of 
a nation and makes it possible to 
lay the foundation for teaching the 
truth as it is found in the revelation 
of God to men through the Scrip- 
tures.” 

Bible translation follows closely 
in the traditions of Philip and An- 
drew, who led the inquiring Greeks 
to the Master in response to their 
request, “We would see Jesus.” The 
greatest reward that any translator 
can receive is a reaction like that of 
a Mazatec Indian woman who, 
reading for the first time the Gos- 
pel story in her own tongue, said, 
“It is just as though Jesus lived in 
our town.” 


At LAST, after more than 1,900 
years, some book of the Bible exists 
in 1,109 languages, of which 210 
have entire Bibles and 271 more the 
whole New Testament. At present, 
some book of the Bible comes off 
the press in a new language at a 
rate of more than one a month. But 
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this is still not fast enough, for 
there are at least 1,000 more lan- 
guages which have absolutely noth- 
ing of the Bible. 

The pressing need and present 
programs for revisions and new 
translations mean that the Bible so- 
cieties will be called upon to publish 
within the next 25 years as much as 
was accomplished during the entire 
19th century. 

What is there about this Book of 
books that causes growing concern 
for its translation and constant re- 
vision? It is because we, as members 
of the Christian fellowship, believe 
that this Book—and this Book alone 
—has the positive answer to all the 
weakness and sin of men. 

This answer is God’s answer. For 
in this Book we seee him—in the 
person of Jesus—enter human life 
to cleanse, to uphold, to redeem, 
and to dwell with man. 

Translations in 72 languages from 
14 countries have beeen under ex- 
amination by the American Bible 
Society alone, as well as four more 
translations, each used in several 
countries. 

New translations have been pub- 
lished in 14 languages, of which 
Kuskokwim Eskimo in Alaska and 
Tzeltal in Chiapas, Mexico, received 
the first whole New Testament, and 
Putu in Liberia and Tzutujil in 
Guatemala received the Gospel of 
Mark, the first Scripture in the lan- 
guage. 

One mark of today’s translation 
situation is the number of revisions 
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now in process. Revision is almost 
inevitable in any living language. 
The current number reflects not 
only the growth of biblical knowl- 
edge but also the increased concern 
of the growing churches for more 
idiomatic texts. 

The translations department has 
on its current lists revisions of five 
Bibles and eight New Testaments, 
and forecasts more than 100 more 
in the next two or three decades. In 
addition, first translations of two 
Bibles, seven New Testaments, and 
one Old Testament are in process 
of completion. 

Two other major projects of the 
American Bible Society are making 
excellent progress. The first is the 
new English concordance, which is 
to be both a part of a long-desired 
concordance-reference Bible, and 
the pattern for concordances in 
other languages. Those in Spanish, 
Portuguese, Chinese, and Luba- 
Lulua have already been started. 

The second is the new Ancient 
Greek New Testament, upon which 
an international committee of 
scholars held the first five weeks’ 
session in the summer of 1956. This 
also promises to be an important 
aid to students and translators. 

This achievement of translations 
in 1,100 tongues would never have 
been reached if it had not been part 
of the purpose of God. The trans- 
lating of it, the spreading of it 
abroad before the eyes of men, is 
part of his plan whereby men are 
being redeemed. 
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World Parish 













Abbey services are for com- 
munity members and vil- 
lagers. Attendance 1s large. 


MIS IS U0 


A living example of ministers 





and craftsmen working, 


sharing life and faith. 


By ROBERTA RIGGLEMAN 


7 ‘SS 
So 


Photos by John Taylor 








Above the abbey, a community 
member prays on Dun-l, lona’s 
peak, as pilgrimage nears end. 

















Tona has many faces. On the 
map it is a tiny island (34 miles 
long, 1% miles wide) off the west- 
ern coast of Scotland, part of the 
Inner Hebrides. In the tourist books 
it is a one-hour boat trip that goes 
from Oban around the island of 
Mull, a place “you'll be ready to 
leave long before the hour is over,” 
according to the advice of a sailor 





Roberta Riggleman is secretary for 
publicity of the World Council of 


Churches, Geneva, Switzerland. 
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on the cruiser “King George.” For 
botanists it means study of the 567 
species that grow there. 

To the Christian church, it is the 
place where St. Columba first 
landed, bringing Christianity to 
Scotland. Within the Church of 
Scotland for most of 20 years, Iona 
has been something strange, often 
something feared, always something 
controversial. To 117 men, Iona is 
the place they call home. 

The island itself is more beauti- 
ful than most, with Scotland’s in- 
describable green over the whole 
landscape. The rocks are black, the 
sea a fantastic shade of blue and 
green. The cattle are sleek and fat, 
the sheep everywhere, nipping off 
the grass. Dominating the whole 
scene is a huge stone building on 
the north end of the island—the ab- 
bey. 

The present abbey was not 
founded until 1203, by Reginald 
MacDonald; and it was rebuilt 
about 1500, when it became the ca- 
thedral of the isle. After the Refor- 
mation in 1560, it became a mass of 
ruins; and, in 1574, passed from the 
church to the MacClean family, 
then, in 1688, to the Argyll family. 
In 1899, the eighth Duke of Argyll 
gave the ruins to the Church of 
Scotland, hoping the church would 
reroof them. That restoration began 
in, 1902, and was finished in 1910. 
Nothing else happened until 1938. 

It was then, when a depression 
was gripping the world, that a 
preacher named George MacLeod 
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Community members set out 
for the last stop of the annual 
June pilgrimage around Iona. 
























George MacLeod stands in 
754-year-old abbey he led 


clergy, craftsmen to rebuild. 
. 











resigned a successful pastorate, 
gathered a dozen young men, min- 
isters, and craftsmen, and set off to 
Iona to complete the rebuilding of 
the abbey. 

That was the beginning of the 
Iona Community, a thing of con- 
tradiction; a community shocking 
to some, confusing to nearly all; a 
community that would come to 
have a profound effect on the 
Church of Scotland. 

Actually, the community came 
into being because of Govan, a 
shipbuilding town on the Clyde 
where George MacLeod had been 
preaching for eight years; a city 
where 80 per cent of the men were 
unemployed and had been for years. 

The immediate plan called for 
rebuilding the abbey, a project will- 
ingly sponsored by many leaders 
within the Church of Scotland. The 
long-range plan called for persons 
to learn to live and work together, 
sharing their whole lives. Only in 
this way, Dr. MacLeod believed, 
could persons understand the com- 
plete nature of faith. 

At the same time, because of the 
situation in Govan that pointed up 
the problem of the mission of the 
Church in an industrial society, he 
was convinced that any new solu- 
tion must include both ministers 
and workmen. Therefore, his plan! 

That first summer, the men lived 
in huts which they brought with 
them from Govan. The huts re- 
mained the home of the community 
until their permanent living quar- 
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ters in the monastery were finished. 

During the war, it looked as if 
the community would end, almost 
before it got started. But each sum- 
mer there was at least one minister 
and one craftsman who could get 
up to the island and continue the 
work, 


Tue requirements for member- 
ship are still about as they were in 
1938. A minister must agree to 
spend on Iona the first summer 
after finishing theological training, 
working side by side with crafts- 
men on the restoration of the ab- 
bey. In the autumn, he goes out as 
an assistant pastor for two years, 
almost always working with a fel- 
low community member. After that 
he is free to select his own parish. 
Regularly during the winter the 
members meet together to help 
maintain the fellowship of a diversi- 
fied community. Each member 
agrees to devote half an hour a day 
to the discipline of prayer and 
Bible reading. To help, cards are 
sent out on which he reports 
whether or not he was actually able 
to fulfill his agreement. He also 
has a list of names of the other com- 
munity members and the topics to 
be prayed for each day. 
Community members contribute 
5 per cent of their disposable income 
to a common fund. It has been 
agreed that “disposable income” is 
income after the deduction of all 
allowances permitted by the inland 
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revenue, except personal allowance, 
rent and rates, and income tax. “It’s 
enough to make us concerned about 
how we spend all of our money,” 
commented one member. The com- 
mon fund, separate from the gen- 
eral funds of the community, is 
used as the members decide. 

Of the craftsmen, some are mem- 
bers, some are not. Some came to 
work because their best work was 
needed for the glory of God and 
not for another man’s profit. Many 
have stayed to become members. 
The master builder, Callum Mac- 
Pherson, has been a member for 
years; but only after he had been 
working on Iona for some time. 

No man is asked to adopt certain 
political or theological views. If he 
says he wants to join the commu- 
nity, if he can agree to hold to the 
required discipline and to work the 
necessary time on Iona, that is 
enough for the others. 

To the community, the work on 
the abbey has been much more than 
just rebuilding a ruin. For minis- 
ter-members it has been a chance to 
learn to work with their hands, to 
understand at least a little the prob- 
lems of the laboring men. Each 
stage of the rebuilding has de- 
pended on what went before and 
can only be completed by those who 
come later. 

In 1956, the east range was fin- 
ished, containing bedrooms and 
kitchen. In the same year, the chap- 
ter house was done, making a meet- 
ing place for the community. The 
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cloisters still have to be finished; 
but in another two years they too 
will be complete. It is possible, Dr. 
MacLeod says, that the community 
will turn to an agricultural project, 
buying a farm on the island and in- 
troducing new farm methods. The 
other alternative is to begin a proj- 
ect on the mainland, keeping the 
abbey as a retreat. But these ques- 
tions are still for the future. 

For members of the community, 
June is the time for an annual pil- 
grimage to the island—a week for 
fellowship and study, retreat and 
discussion. On the first evening, the 
long seats in the choir of the abbey 
are filled with community mem- 
bers. Candles in glass holders burn 
at each place. The ancient building 
is filled with music as 80 men’s 
voices pick up the first hymn. “It’s 
always a thing of great encourage- 
ment to get back to Iona and hear 
that singing,” said a member. 

On the first full day that the 


group is together again, it has be- 
come a custom for 61-year-old 


George MacLeod to lead a pilgrim- 
age around the little island—a day 
of walking, visiting, and worship. 
The group, augmented by visitors 
to the island, makes its way around, 
pausing for worship at special 
places; such as the bay where, on 
May 12, 563, Columba and 12 fol- 
lowers landed in their small coracle. 

What sort of man is George Mac- 
Leod? 

A handsome man, with a regal 
bearing, he likes to goad members 
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of the community. On the first day 
of this year’s community week, he 
suggested that the group “must 
have a line.” His suggestions: a 
stand for church unity, a stand 
against the bomb—complete pacifi- 
cism—and an increased interest in 
the community-started war-on-want 
program promoted throughout 
Scottish churches. Later he con- 
fided, “I just wanted to get a good 
discussion started.” 

This year the leader of Iona Com- 
munity is also the moderator of the 
Church of Scotland. “Something I 
was sure could never happen, even 
three years ago,” said Sir Thomas 
Taylor, principal of King’s College 
in Aberdeen. 

When a new community member 
leaves the island at the end of his 
summer term, there is no special 
consecration or dedication service. 
Instead, during Community Week 
in June a special service of dedica- 
tion is held for all members. 

During the summer, an Act of 
Belief is held each Thursday, when 
community members, _ islanders, 
tourists, and youth campers can 
kneel at the altar, if they desire, and 
make an act of committal or renew 
their discipleship. 

The place of healing in the min- 
istry of the Church has from the be- 
ginning been a part of the life of 
the community. Each Wednesday 
throughout the year there is a serv- 
ice either in the abbey or the Com- 
munity House in Glasgow, where 
prayers of intercession are offered 
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for persons whose names have been 
sent to the community. 

The community feels that prayer 
groups should be an important part 
of the life of each congregation. “It 
is positively surprising,” Dr. Mac- 
Leod says, “to get letters from min- 
isters in Scotland asking for the 
prayers of our fellowship when ap- 
parently no praying group exists at 
the place of need. Why are they not 
involved as a congregation?” 

There are many things the Iona 
Community is not. It is not celibate. 

In Glasgow, in Scotland’s largest 
housing development, sprawling 
Castlemilk, it is David Reid’s con- 
gregation, crowding into a school 
room each Sunday for worship. In 
Bridgeton, one of Glasgow’s dirtiest 
and most miserable sections, it is 
St. Francis-in-the-East, where John 
Sim directs a church and a commu- 
nity center. In Port Glasgow and 
Grennock, where community mem- 
bers George Wilkie and Bill Catta- 
nach are pastors, there are new 
churches, new housing develop- 
ments, and new and growing con- 
tacts with the men working in the 
shipyards. In contrast, there is St. 
Columba’s Church in Burntisland, 
constantly in use since the Reforma- 
tion, where David Orr’s name is on 
a list of pastors dating back to 1592. 

No one, driving through the un- 
believable bleak streets of Glasgow, 
looking for a community member 
and his church, could doubt that 
Iona has many faces and is very 
much “in the world.” 
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Worship 


The Invoeation 





By FRANK A. COURT 
Pastor, St. Paul Methodist Church, Lincoln, Neb. 


Every MINISTER is often in- 
vited to give an Invocation. It may be 
for a state meeting, business associa- 
tion, or church group. Each session of 
the unicameral opens with an Invo- 
cation by the state chaplain, and that 
is carried right on up through our 
government to the Senate. President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower opens each 
cabinet meeting with an Invocation. 
The Invocation is a salutation to 
God, acknowledging his Spirit. It be- 
gins a meeting on the high plane of 
spiritual thought. It is also the seek- 
ing of a blessing and the striving to 
bring thought, mood, and life into a 
harmony where we may commune 
with God in a sacred moment. The 
Invocation should sing its way into 
our hearts with a quiet rhythm, re- 
minding us of old vows, living hopes. 
An Invocation should also have a 
joyous lift and the feeling of satisfac- 
tion that comes as we walk and talk 
with One who is dear to us. There 
should be nothing stilted about it; 
but, there should be the beauty of the 
dawn with its freshness, the quietness 
of the evening with the radiance of 
stars, the strength of the everlasting 
hills, the gentle whisper of the breeze, 
the laughter of the sparkling sunlight, 
as well as the peace of shaded pools 
where still waters are—these should 
all be found in the Invocation—the 
glad lift of life to the heights where 
mind and spirit are one with God. 
Helen Keller once wrote about the 
thrill of meeting one who truly walks 
with God. “It is a red-letter day for 
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us when we meet them; they thrill 
us like a fine poem; their handshake 
is brimmed full of unspoken sym- 
pathy; their sweet, rich natures im- 
part to our eager, impatient spirit the 
wonderful restfulness which, in its 
essence, is divine.” 

How much more should an Invo- 
cation give us this feeling as we walk 
and talk with God. 

Isn't there something _ thrilling 
about just saying, “The Lord make 
his face shine upon you, and be gra- 
cious unto you ”? There is the 
warmth that comes into your heart as 
you meet a friendly face in a crowd 
made up of people that you may not 
know. Suddenly, life is again related 
to that which you know, and you are 
drawn into a close companionship. 

Yes, it’s good to begin the day with 
an Invocation—the lifting of life to 
high, spiritual levels, to know Psalms 
121: “The Lord will keep your going 
out and your coming in... 

And, it’s good to close the day with 
an Invocation or Benediction in the 
words of Jesus, “My peace I give to 
you. . .. Let not your hearts be 
troubled, neither let them be afraid.” 

Then between the Invocation in the 
morning and the blessing in the eve- 
ning, it is always good to fill the day 
with confident, trustful living, with a 
mind and spirit of understanding 
ready to accept whatever the day may 
bring, trying to fill it with victorious 
living. Then, we shall know the secret 
of the psalmist who wrote: “Look to 
him, and be radiant.” 
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Architecture & Building 


If a new sanctuary or more choirs are 
being planned, consider some of these 
pros” and “cons” of choir locations. 


Where Shall We Seat the Choir? 


By CHARLES H. HEATON 


Ixciupep among the myriad 
problems confronting ministers, 
architects, and congregations when 
they plan and construct a new sanc- 
tuary is this: where shall the choir 
be placed? There is no one solution 
that will satisfy all. 

Only one rule is, to my way of 
thinking, inevitable: the choir 
should not sit (or sing) in a visible, 
face-to-face position to the pews. 
Today, congregations do not feel it 
desirable that the singers face them, 
concert style. The choir’s function is 
to lead worshipers in the praise of 
God, which naturally includes offer- 
ing musical worship beyond the 
ability of the congregation at large. 

As one works with various loca- 
tions, all of them potentially satis- 
factory, certain advantages and dis- 
advantages become obvious. 


The Rear Gallery. An ideal 
solution, from the musical point of 
view alone, is to locate the choir in 


Charles H. Heaton is minister of 
music at the Second Presbyterian 
Church, St. Louis, Mo. 
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the church’s rear gallery. This, in 
turn, presupposes that the organ 
pipes and console be located in the 
balcony with the choir, which like- 
wise presupposes sufficient height in 
the building to accommodate the 
organ pipes themselves. The console 
may be placed advantageously in 
the front center of the balcony, with 
the singers clustered around. 

This position gives maximum 
control by the organist or director, 
who can conduct freely without fear 
of distracting the worshipers. In- 
creasing numbers of churches with 
a multiple-choir system are disposed 
to have two or three choirs appear 
simultaneously. The rear gallery 
can provide seating space for sev- 
eral choirs without seeming unduly 
crowded. The instrumental and 
vocal sound has unobstructed access 
down the length of the nave, with 
every opportunity for the ensemble 
and blend of choir and organ to be 
as favorable as possible. 

The free-church worshiper, how- 
ever, may resent the removal of the 
choir from his sight, and certainly 
a vested choir can lend dignity and 
order to worship procedure. Both 
are invaluable. Another disadvan- 
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tage of the rear gallery placement is 
that a choir procession is futile. 

Some critics argue that any pro- 
cession is futile. A procession which 
leads from the front to the rear of 
the church, or one which progresses 
down the center aisle, around the 
front, and back from whence it 
started, obscures any symbolism 
which it should possess. 


Divided Chancel. 


Hundreds 


of churches today are of hybrid 
architectural antecedents. Many of 
these, particularly the modified 


Gothic or Colonial structures, are 
fitted for the divided chancel loca- 
tion for the choir. And, despite real 
or imagined objections of many, the 
divided chancel has several favor- 
able features. 

Important and obvious benefits to 
be derived from any front location 
versus a rear gallery are that the 
choir is in a position to lead the 
congregation visibly at worship, and 
procession and recession may be 
employed with maximum effective- 
ness. The presence in the chancel 
of a robed choir, whose members 
stand, sit, and kneel together in an 
orderly fashion, is an advantage 
many churches would not want to 
relinquish. 

The divided chancel is accused of 
being an unsuitable arrangement 
acoustically. While it is true that 
this location may suffer more from 
poor acoustics than perhaps any 
other, in many instances other fac- 
tors are at fault. Many musically 
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prominent churches achieve superb 
choral results in a divided chancel. 
It should be stressed, however, that 
an acoustically “live” church is of 
proportionately increased impor- 
tance if the choir is in the chancel. 
An inevitable loss of volume results 
when the blended tone makes its 
way from the chancel into the nave. 

Building committees which fall 
prey to a glib-tongued salesman of 
sound-damping “acoustical tile” for 
walls and ceiling will lose not only 
money but prob: tbly also a resonant, 
aurally sympi athetic place of wor- 
ship. 


The Unified Chancel. In this 
day of new and often exciting con- 
temporary designs, churches may 
make departures which would have 
seemed radical a few years ago. The 
choir may be located in the chancel, 
facing the center, but on one side 
only. For a contemporary design, i 
which each stick and stone need not 
be symmetrical, a most pleasing ap- 
pearance can result. By such an ar- 
rangement, the choir is kept to- 
gether and the organist-director 
may be hidden from the congrega- 
tion’s view, yet plainly visible to 
choir members. 


Additional Possible Choir Lo- 
cations. Several new churches have 
found a shallow transept to be sat- 
isfactory; although the larger the 
building, the less likely this will be 

It does have the advantage of 
placing the choir almost within the 
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congregation, where it can function 
well as a leader of hymn singing in 
the service. 

In a few instances a side balcony 
can suffice, although committees 
should consider carefully the prob- 
lem of organ placement in relation 
to the choir, if one of these more 
unusual situations is selected. It is 
imperative that the organ chambers 
and choir not be too widely sepa- 
rated for best musical results. 
Nevertheless, the director need not 
be close to the choir; 20 or 30 feet 
from a well-trained choir is not too 
great a distance. 

One other location should be 
mentioned. The choir may be 
placed in the chancel, facing the 
congregation, but behind a choir 
screen so that they cannot be seen. 
Admittedly, this will have little to 
offer many of our churches, al- 
though the idea has been successful- 
ly used many times in the past and 
even recently by some congrega- 
tions. 


Seating Multiple Choirs. All 
congregations that are contemplat- 
ing the construction of a new sanc- 
tuary should consider carefully the 
problem of seating space for mul- 
tiple choirs, for the system is here 
to stay. During the course of a 
year, there may be a few services, 
such as Christmas carol services or 
choir recognition Sundays, in which 
all the choirs may be in the worship 
service without regard to proper 
seating space as individual choirs. 
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During the normal course of 
events, however, one feels that the 
choirs should not appear in the wor- 
ship service if there is no logical 
place for them. 

Aside from the impractical solu- 
tion of constructing a choir loft 
large enough to accommodate four 
or five choirs, there are several pos- 
sibilities which are often over- 
looked. In many churches, one 
choir may be seated in the chancel 
and another in the rear gallery. Oc- 
casionally side transepts or galleries 
may be used successfully. The 
church which has two or more 
services during the week has the 
obvious opportunity of using dif- 
ferent choirs for each service. With 
children’s choirs, it is occasionally 
feasible to have an introit-anthem 
sung after the organ prelude. The 
children’s choir then vacates the 
choir loft during the processional 
hymn as the adult choir takes its 
place. 

In my opinion, children’s choirs 
are more frequently than not inef- 
fective in an adult worship service. 
They can be of greater benefit sing- 
ing for their own age groups at 
their own worship periods than in 
the sanctuary. 

The manifold details of planning 
a sanctuary suitable in all respects 
for worship may seem overwhelm- 
ing, but careful thought for the lo- 
cation of the choirs can result in a 
heightened awareness of the 
beauties of sacred music for the con- 
gregation and choir members alike. 
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Pastor & Parsonage 


These check lists and ideas may help 
preacher-leaders cope with discussions 
in committees, boards, and councils. 


When the Pastor Leads 
the Group 


By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


Preacuers, who work with 
ideas, usually are enamored of their 
own ideas. We want other people to 
agree with us. If this were not true, 
we would not be good preachers. 

In group discussion there is give 
and take in which persons some- 
times agree and sometimes reject 
the preacher’s ideas. The ideas are 
modified, qualified, even restated in 
the words of others who sometimes 
call the ideas their own. This 
process annoys some preachers. 

Yet it is important for them to 
understand group processes, for 
much more of the minister’s time 
each week is spent in working with 
groups than in preaching and pre- 
paring to preach. 

In the accompanying “Tips on 
Group Participation,” the author 


Robert S. Clemmons is secretary of 
the Department of Christian Educa- 
tion of Adults, Methodist Board of 
Education. 
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starts with listening to the other 
fellow. That is good, but I would 
go a step farther. Suppose we start 
with you, the preacher. 


Berore you go into a group, 
take a good look at yourself. Can 
you accept yourself as you really 
are? Do you have to win this par- 
ticular contest? Are you overesti- 
mating your own ability? Are you 
really mad at anybody? 

We need not only listen to the 
words that the other fellow has to 
say—that is common courtesy—as 
preachers, we need to listen to the 
condition of the soul of the person 
who is talking. 

When our listening has this di- 
mension of depth, we may learn 
that the very vehemence and bom- 
bast with which the talker is talking 
is a sure sign that he is pretty well 
confused. In this situation our job 
is not to argue but to clarify, so that 
we may understand. The business 
of the meeting is not going to ad- 
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vance very far until he does clarify 
his own thinking. 

Each group has in it persons 
who perform definite roles. This is 
not pretense; it is a necessary func- 
tion. Many groups bog down be- 
cause the members do not ask in- 


telligent questions, do not bring 
adequate information, do not 


know how to conciliate differences, 
fail to summarize when they have 
had their say on a subject, do not 
know how to suggest a new strat- 
egy. 

Any minister realizes quickly 
why the group is getting nowhere 
when he sees that two or three of 
these functions are not being ful- 
filled. Real productivity in a group 
depends on more than stating your 
own opinion in a frank and open 
way. 

In his studies of group climate, 
Kurt Lewin discovered that, in the 
authoritarian group (depending on 
one person to do the thinking), 
there is a higher rate of anxiety and 
a lower rate of productivity than in 
a democratic group thinking its 
way through. Our task is to create a 
climate in which love, good will, 
and understanding abound. 

This task we ministers accom- 
plish as we learn how to relate our- 
selves to other individuals as per- 
sons. This is why we use small 
groups; in these, individuals may 
discuss things in face-to-face rela- 
tionships. 

No amount of 
light,” 
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“sweetness and 
no amount of manipulation 





by the so-called group leaders can 
accomplish these ends. The task 
calls for individuals who know how 
to relate themselves to pthe ors as per- 
sons with the right of self-determi- 
nation, making ‘deals own choices, 
thinking and working together as 
members of the Christian com- 
munity. 

Moreover, participation on the 
part of a pastor calls for good per- 
ception. He must see where the 
group has arrived in the process of 
thinking the problem through. He 
must make his contribution at that 
point. He exercises enough self-dis- 
cipline not to come in with irrele- 
vant stories that tend to throw the 
whole group off the discussion, or 
to bring up items that the group has 
already passed in its thinking. 

Each group, board, or committee 
meeting tends to follow a process; 
such as defining the roles of per- 
sons, producing ideas, clarifying 
and weighing alternatives, making 
decisions, applying these solutions 
to the real problem of evaluating 
what has happened, celebrating the 
results. Ask yourself the question, 
“Where is the group now in its 
thinking process?” Make your con- 
tribution at this point. 

This kind of participation calls 
for more than agreeing or disagree- 
ing, placating or objecting, offering 
all the solutions or questioning the 
outcomes. It demands participation 
as a living member of the Church 
—the Body of Christ—that is 
functioning and operating now. 
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The pastor can also bring a re- 
demptive quality to a Christian 
group by the way in which he par- 
ticipates. Even in an official board 
meeting or a committee meeting, he 
can speak to the condition of per- 
sons who are seeing needs, making 
proposals, and working out 
solutions. He can speak to their 
hopelessness; he can clarify ethical 
alternatives; he can reconcile dif- 
ferences; and he can summon lay- 
men to move in new directions. 


Tuis he must do as if he were 
working with persons who have the 
right of self-determination; persons 
who will choose goals on the basis 
of their merits rather than adopt a 
preconceived or predigested plan. 
Through this process, persons 
grow to a new sense of their worth. 
If they simply rubber-stamp _pre- 
conceived committee reports, they 
become another cog in the big 
wheel of automation. Persons are 
redeemed to a new sense of their 


worth as a_ spiritual channel 
through which God’s ideas may 
flow, when they y participate intelli- 


gently in the creative process. 
There are many new techniques 
whereby groups may change under 
their own self-direction. Through 
the use of a “feed-back” with a 
process of evaluation, through the 
report of a group observer who in- 
dicates how many persons have par- 
ticipated and the kinds of contribu- 
tions they have made, a committee, 
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a group, or an official board can 
learn how to improve the quality of 
its own functioning. 

Perhaps one of the best roles a 
pastor has at a meeting is that of ob- 
server. He can chart the progress 
of the committee and report back 
to the group on the ways in which 
they operated. He can allow them 
to suggest ways in which they feel 
they can improve. This is a difficult 
task, but it certainly would improve 
participation better than ordering 
folks to do a more responsible job 
next time. 

Participation can be greatly in- 
creased if we enjoy our religion 
more. “Celebrate” is a good word 
in group participation. When per- 
sons perceive a need in our church, 
work out a plan, do something 
about it, accomplish their ends, we 
need to rejoice. Something impor- 
tant has happened in the life of that 
person. He has become a more 
mature and more responsible in- 
dividual. Let’s help him enjoy it 
and celebrate our achievements 
together. This brings about in- 
creased motivation to want to do 
the job next time. 

If, upon completion of a task, 
one is only confronted with more 
and more quotas, it gets rather dull 
and boring after a while. Perhaps 
some of the best Christian moments 
are those when we talk over the 
coffee cups in a gay mood after the 
meeting is ended. At least that is a 
partial celebration. 

In my opinion these dimensions 
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mark the difference in the ways a__ boards, committees, and in groups 
Christian leader relates himself to in the church will exemplify the 
others in a group. Let’s work for very highest Christian dimensions 
the day when our participation on _ of participation. 


Tips on Group Participation 


A group is healthy when 


) 


All members speak up about what they think; 


2. Decisions are worked through until a general 
consensus is reached; 


3. 


Well-informed members contribute their ideas 


in the area of their competence; 


4, 
5. 


A member is judged by the merit of his idea; 
The whole group handles questions that concern 


the whole group; 


6. 
7. 


Major issues get major time; 
Major issues evoke mature approaches to change 


and “working through” ; 


8. 
9. 


Minor issues are settled with deserved attention; 
Decisions reached by thorough participation are 


final and satisfactory ; 
10. Action is God-related. 


A group is sick when 
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A few members do all the talking; 


. Most members mumble assent; 

. Competent people sit silently by; 

. New people with good ideas are not listened to; 
. Decision-making is quickly sent to committees; 
. Minor issues consume major time; 

. Minor and simple issues make people seethe; 

. Major issues are passed over; 

. The same subjects keep coming up again; 

0. Action is self-centered. 


—From The Group Workshop Way in the Church, 
by PauL F. DouGLass (Association Press) 
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Pastor’s Study 


Religion 
versus 
Communism 


By HELMUTS BRUNAVS™~,” © 


a 


as 


GERMANY. 


The Church will always he 
an enemy of the Kremlin. 


Condensed from The Baltic Review 


In THE Baltic countries all 
stated church holidays have been 
abolished by the Communists. 
There are no celebrations of Christ- 
mas, Easter, or Whitsuntide. The 
radio, television, and newspapers 
never mention these religious holi- 
days. Church sermons and even 
funeral hymns are subject to cen- 
sorship. Not a single church has 
been built during the 39 years of 
the Soviet regime. Yet, today in the 
Baltic states religion still plays an 
important part in the lives of the 
Baltic people. The conflict between 
religion and communism continues, 

Although, in 1919, the Commu- 


Helmuts Brunavs is a Latvian 
journalist in exile who uses his pro- 
fession against the brutality of the 
Kremlin regime. 
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nists initiated’ their policy of elimi- 
nating the clergy, the drive did not 
reach large proportions until 1940, 
the beginning of the second Com- 
munist occupation. At this time 
church property was nationalized. 
The autonomy of the Estonian and 
Latvian Orthodox churches was 
abolished, and they were incorpo- 
rated into the Russian Orthodox 
church of Moscow. 

No one had any illusions about 
the murdering methods practiced 
by the Bolsheviks when they in- 
vaded the Baltic countries for the 
third time, in 1944. The only means 
of escaping the Communist terror 
was exile. The most fortunate 
clergymen managed to escape to 
neutral Sweden. Others fled to 
Germany and finally reached the 
free world after the Nazi regime 
fell. Several of the clergymen who 
remained in the Baltic countries 
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with their parishes were deported. 
It is estimated that more than 500 
clergymen of various denomina- 
tions left the Baltic states in 1944 
and 1945, 

By means of heavy taxation on 
church funds Communist author- 
ities have deprived the Baltic peo- 
ples of building strong church 
organizations. Furthermore, they 
have declared many church struc- 
tures to be safety hazards, a pro- 
nouncement which cannot be ap- 
pealed. 

Many of the church edifices have 
been requisitioned by the author- 
ities for other uses. The Catholic 
cathedral in Vilnius is now a 
museum; the Resurrection Church, 
a movie house. 


N everTHELESs, people are 
fighting back. The Latvian Catholic 
monastery of Aglona was trans- 
formed into a dwelling for kolkhoz 
peasants. But on St. Mary’s day, 
thousands of religious pilgrims 
from Latvia, Byelorussia, Lithu- 
ania, and even Pskov came.to visit 
the monastery. The enraged Com- 
munists have not dared prevent 
this, and today religious services are 
held there despite the kolkhoz 
peasants and the authorities. 

Last year scores of Soviet church- 
men visited the free world. On May 
18, 1956, five Baptist clergymen, 
representing one-half million Bap- 
tists in the Soviet Union, arrived in 
New York City. These churchmen 
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told American newspaper reporters 
that the Baptist Church was enjoy- 
ing complete freedom in the Soviet 
Union. “But why are the Baptist 
churches confiscated by the govern- 
ment?” the newsmen asked. “The 
parishes themselves do not wish to 
maintain them because of the high 
taxes,” was the reply. 

The clergymen were asked why 
no Baltic people were included in 
the delegation. The response: 
“Some of them did not feel well; 
others did not have time to make 
the trip.” 

The clergymen came to the 
United States to attend the Baptist 
conventions which were being held 
at that time. At the conventions 
they spoke about friendship, love, 
and peace. Meanwhile, in the Soviet 
Union the Communist writer, 
Sutshkov, was denouncing the Bap- 
tists as “violent reactionaries, fed by 
capitalists.” The American Baptists 
were little impressed by Kremlin 
officials. The Soviet Baptist, Jakov 
Zhidkov, who was striving to be- 
come vice president of the Baptist 
World Alliance, received no sup- 
port from free world churchmen, 
and his candidacy ended in failure. 

A second party of Soviet clergy- 
men arrived in New York on June 
2, 1956. This delegation was com- 
posed of four Orthodox church- 
men, two Lutherans, and two Bap- 
tists. While they were involved 
with customs officials and news- 
paper reporters, I approached 
Metropolitan Nikolai, the leader of 
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the group, and asked him why the 
Catholic church was not repre- 
sented in his delegation. Metropoli- 
tan Nikolai threw out his arms in 
indignation and answered with the 
question: “Why, how many Catho- 
lics do you think there are in the 
Soviet Union?” I replied that I be- 
lieved there were several million, 
that certainly there were more 
Catholics than Baptists, whose 
delegation, now reinforced by two 
men, had been visiting the USA 
for six weeks. Metropolitan Niko- 
lai was silent, then left to talk to 
the customs officials. 

Among the members of the 
Soviet delegation of churchmen, 
which came to the United States on 
June 2, 1956, were the Latvian 
Lutheran pastor, Gustavs Turss, 
and the Estonian Lutheran pastor, 
Jaan Kiivit. Both of these men now 
claim the title of archbishop, which 
was conferred upon them by the 
Communists. Because of the illegal- 
ity of their positions according to 
the bylaws of the Estonian and Lat- 
vian Lutheran’ churches, these 
“archbishops” command little re- 
spect among the people in their 
homelands. 

Hundreds of Roman Catholic 
priests have become martyrs rather 
than bend to the will of the Com- 
munists. Of the 1,600 priests who 
were active in Lithuania before the 
Communist occupation, only 350 
are still alive. The theological fac- 
ulty of the University of Kaunas 
has been abolished, and only one 
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of the original four seminaries in 
Lithuania is still operating. Many 
Roman Catholic parishes function 
without priests. 

The only Roman Catholic metro- 
politan in the Soviet Union is 80- 
year-old Archbishop A. Spring- 
ovics, the leader of Latvian Cath- 
olics. The fact that Metropolitan 
Springovics is still alive and still the 
leader of the Latvian Catholics 
shows that the will of the people is 
strong enough to prevent the aboli- 
tion of Catholicism in Latvia. 

The Estonian and Latvian Orth- 
odox metropolises have been 
abolished. In their place the Com- 
munists have created the Arch- 
bishopric of Latvia and Riga, 
headed by Archbishop Philaret, and 
the new ‘Archbishopric of Tallinn, 
which is directed by another Rus- 
sian, Bishop Isidor Alekseiev. The 
Archbishopric of Tallinn has been 
subordinated to Leningrad. 

In Lithuania, the Russians have 
set up a third Baltic archbishopric, 
which is subordinated to the Soviet 
Russian authorities over religion. 
Unable to liquidate religion like it 
has liquidated human beings, the 
Kremlin now strives to infiltrate 
Baltic orthodox churches. 

The first leader of the Estonian 
Lutheran Church under the Com- 
munists was Dean August Pahn. 
However, he was soon arrested and 
replaced by Jaan Kiivit. Gustav 
Turss was appointed to head the 
Latvian Lutheran Church on 
March 28, 1948. To make room for 
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Turss, the legitimate deputy arch- 
bishop, Karlis Irbe, was deported; 
and he is still suffering the hard- 
ships of deportation. 

The future Baltic Lutheran 
leaders are now being trained by 
veteran Lutheran pastors through 
so-called “theological courses.” 
There are 17 enrolled in the Latvian 
course and nine in the Estonian. It 
is not known exactly what the role 
of the Communists is in these 
courses. No theological literature 
has been published since 1940; how- 
ever, some of the older theological 
works are still available. 

The formerly independent Bap- 
tist parishes in the Baltic states are 
now subordinated to the Kremlin’s 
commissar, N. Levindanto. 

It appears that, despite the 
formal separation of church and 
state in the Soviet Union, the Com- 
munist authorities occasionally 
support the church. This is still 
another example of the Kremlin’s 
duplicity. Shortly after the begin- 
nings of the most recent Commu- 
nist occupation, the Rev. A. Karps, 
a strong Latvian patriot and Chris- 
tian, the teacher of the Latvian Bap- 
tists, “died very suddenly.” His suc- 
cessor, A. Redlich, was deported 
along with several other Latvian 
and Estonian Baptist ministers. In 
1953, F. Huns was ordained the 
senior presbyter of the Latvian Bap- 
tists. Present at the ceremony was 
Z. Ludvigs, from Ventspils. It was 
in Ludvigs’ speech to Commissar 
Levindanto that the Soviets re- 
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vealed part of their religious polit- 
ical strategy. 

Ludvigs, in order to please Levin- 
danto, announced that he came 
from Ventspils, where there were 
many Russians whose simplicity 
and cordiality he liked so much 
that he wished that he, himself, 
were a Russian. Then he proceeded 
to point out that in the Baltic states 
Baptist parishes were not allowed 
to establish youth clubs, that chil- 
dren under 16 years of age were not 
permitted to join Baptist parishes, 
that several prayerhouses had been 
abolished. 

Levindanto replied that in Russia 
the circumstances often favored the 
Baptists. He pointed out that sev- 
eral churches belonging to other de- 
nominations had been turned over 
to the Baptists. It appears that while 
they oppress the Baptists in the Bal- 
tic states, the Communists are using 
them by instigating them against 
the other denominations in Russia. 

Despite the efforts of the Com- 
munists, there are no serious differ- 
ences among the various religious 
sects in the Baltic countries. Very 
often priests and ministers will help 
conduct services in the churches of 
denominations other than their 
own. Since the annihilation of the 
partisan movement, the church has 
become the best organized and 
most effective resistance to the 
Communists. Millions of Baltic 
people stand stoically for their re- 
ligion and oppose the Soviet re- 
gime. 
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Members have a common denominator in the 


Mothers’ Guild for Cradle Roll 


By SHIRLEY POLLOCK 


Durinc the seven years it has 
been in existence, the Cradle Roll 
Mothers’ Guild of Parchment 
Union Methodist Church, Parch- 
ment, Mich., has graduated, if you 
please, talented young mothers who 
are now assuming wider church re- 
sponsibilities. Many of them were 
first introduced to the church 
through the Guild. One of the char- 
ter members has since been presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Society of 
Christian Service. 

This group began with a small 
nucleus of mothers of cradle roll 
babies. They felt that shared expe- 
riences and interests would help 
them be better mothers. So they 
organized. Briefly, their initial 
plans were: 

1. The offices of president, secre- 
tary, and program chairman will 
be filled by volunteering rather 
than by electing because few of the 
mothers know each other personal- 
ly. No one was coerced. As a result, 
there was a refreshing vitality and 
enthusiasm. 


Mrs. Shirley Pollock is an active 
church member in Grove City, Pa. 
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2. As long as a baby is on the 
cradle roll, the mother can be a 
member. But when the child is 
three years old and ready for the 
nursery, the mother automatically 
drops from the Guild. 

By limiting its membership to 
cradle-roll mothers only, the Guild 
hoped to avoid the pitfalls of other 
mothers’ clubs whose members stay 
with it until they are grandparents. 
A limited membership keeps the 
group vital, for all members have a 
common interest—babies. 

3. No dues, no fund-raising. lt 
is to be a social and Christian par- 
ent educational group only. 

This means there is no conflict 
with the Woman’s Society. They 


are complementary rather than 
overlapping. 
Patterned after the Parchment 


group, a similar Mothers’ Guild 
was set up in Kenwood Methodist 
Church, Milwaukee, Wis., three 
years ago with these effective vari- 
ations: 

a) Expectant mothers were in- 
cluded in the membership. 

b) There were no officers. A pro- 
gram committee of four (all volun- 
teers) met once, outlined the pos- 
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sible programs for the year, and 
delegated each month’s responsibil- 
ities to one of the committee. One 
member also assumed the job of 
presiding and dispensing with bus- 
iness. 

c) Three mothers volunteered to 
be a permanent telephone and 
transportation squad. 

d) Two more mothers offered to 
line up help for the church nursery 
each Sunday during worship serv- 
ices—a big responsibility which the 
group felt was rightfully theirs, 
since their children were also in- 
volved in this problem. 

The effectiveness of the organiza- 
tion in both groups is due to its 
flexibility—which is almost a neces- 





sity for mothers of the very young. 
There is just enough formality to 
keep it going. 

Even the entertaining of the Ken- 
wood group was made easy and 
simple by one of the mothers who 
suggested: “Let’s not get upset 
cleaning house to entertain. If we 
get all nerved up so that we take it 
out on our children, we’re destroy- 
ing exactly what the group is try- 
ing to accomplish. Our children 
should come first—even if the fur- 
niture hasn’t been dusted or the 
carpet vacuumed!” 

And therein lies the genius of a 
Cradle Roll Mothers’ Guild. The 
common denominator of us all is 
our children. 


MY BEST YEARS 


Looking from the vantage point that every retired minister 
occupies, I know that my best work was done in the place 
where I served six years as the 13th minister in 16 years. 

The town had many places that sold liquor to almost any- 
one. I wondered what I could do and asked myself, “What 
would Jesus do?” I knew immediately he would be there in 
the saloons witnessing and winning. 

Because I could not be there every night, I decided to go 
on Saturday nights. Then I called on the families of those I 


met in these places. 


When the drinkers found that I didn’t condemn them, many 
became friendly. Some turned to me, asking for help and 
prayers. Others went far away to do their drinking. Often I 
drove 20 miles or more to bring them home to their families. 
Eventually, many joined the Church. 


—R. L. Bupp, Loveland, Ohio. 
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The Minister Looks at Himself, 
by Wayne C. Clark. Judson Press, 
135 pp., $2.25. 


Reviewer: J. Epwarp 
pastor, First Methodist 
Schenectady, N.Y. 


Written in a paternalistic style, 
this book is filled with sound advice 
and worthy admonition. The writer 
puts his finger on some human 
faults and points to some of the vir- 
tues one would do well to acquire. 
The six defects of life singled out 
for discussion are found inside and 
outside the ministry, but the author’s 
approach makes this a book for pas- 
tors. 

These are the things the minister 
sees when he looks at himself: resent- 
ment, immaturity, inferiority feelings, 
doubt, guilt, conceit. The discussion 
of what he should do about them is 
illustrated with comments from 
Spurgeon, Bushnell, Moody, Morgan, 
and others. 

There is nothing here that is pro- 
found or new. In fact, the book fails 
to reach the heart of the problem of 
the ministry, which, as recently de- 
fined by H. Richard Niebuhr’s study, 
is that of frustration: that is to say, 
inability to define the work of the 
Church in order to do it. 

The first thing a minister sees when 
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he looks at himself today is quite like- 
ly to be a man who is under the bur- 
den of what W. H. Auden calls “the 
sense of massive vagueness.” At least 
this is the case, if H. Richard Nie- 
buhr’s The Purpose of the Church 
and the Ministry (Harper & Bros., 
$2.50) is anywhere near the mark. 
The Minister Looks at Himself does 
not grasp the basic nature of the deep- 
est problem in the contemporary di- 
lemma of the minister. 

This is the dilemma of the minis- 
ter: he has been called, he has an- 
swered, and often he doesn’t know 
what he should do or what he should 
leave undone. That is a problem 
which tends to create the six defects 
highlighted that this book discusses. 


Personality and Religion, by Paul 
E. Johnson. Abingdon Press, 297 
pp., $4.50. 


Reviewer: Harvey H. Potruorr, pro- 
fessor of Christian theology, lliff 
School of Theology, Denver. 


A readable addition to the growing 
body of literature exploring person- 
ality growth and religion, this volume 
draws on insights from Freud, Lewin, 
Sullivan, and Allport. But the author 
develops his own theory of “dynamic 
interpersonalism.” 

He suggests that his view of per- 
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sonality might be referred to as neo- 
personalism, “holding the person cen- 
tral, yet going beyond classical per- 
sonalists to emphasize the dynamic 
motivations of the unconscious, the 
body, the environing culture, and in- 
terpersonal relations.” 

Attention is focused upon “the aw- 
ful dilemma” confronting every grow- 
ing person—whether to choose inde- 
pendence at the risk of losing approval 
and emotional support or to choose 
relationship at the risk of losing the 
freedom of mature selfhood. 

Resolution of this dilemma lies in 
the understanding of personality and 
in a religious approach to life, Dr. 
Johnson believes. 

Authentic religion is defined as “a 
relationship in which one person re- 
sponds reverently to another person.” 
Most religious experience is inter- 
preted as response “to God as the ul- 
timate person who creates values.” 
Thus, the author seeks to relate his 
theory of personality to a theory of 
religion which encourages growth 
through widening relationships of 
meaning, culminating in the God-man 
relationship. 

Johnson points up the relationship 
between theology and the understand- 
ing of personality in a forthright man- 
ner. His reflections lead him to a doc- 
trine of God as “greater than any 
person we know in the poverty of our 
finitude, yet he cannot be less than 
the highest and richest potentialities 
we find in personality.” 

One may have serious mental reser- 
vations about the author’s method- 
ology when he moves into the area of 
theological inquiry, but he has an im- 
portant purpose and many illuminat- 
ing insights: good reading for pastors. 
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Understanding the Old Testa- 
ment, by Bernhard W. Anderson. 
Prentice-Hall, 551 pp., $7.95. 


Reviewer: Otto J. Baas, professor of 
Old Testament Interpretation, Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill. 


Here is a new approach to the Old 
Testament, as far as available texts 
for class use are concerned. It views 
the Old Testament from within, from 
the standpoint of its history, its faith, 
its covenant relation to God. 

Yet it is faithful to the rigorous 
demands of scholarship, taking into 
account the results of research in the 
text, literature, and history of the 
Bible. Where the findings are not con- 
clusive, the author is frank to indi 
cate this fact, but never without ven- 
turing a view of his own or suggest- 
ing several alternatives. 

The plan of the book, which is one 
of its distinctive features, is deter- 
mined by its view of the Old Testa- 
ment—and the entire Bible—as a 
record of the history of the covenant 
community. With Abraham it is 
formed, later it becomes like the na- 
tions, and then, through the experi- 
ences of the exile and the post-exilic 
period, it is renewed. This makes sense 
out of the vast amount of information 
which is available to the modern Old 
Testament scholar and which is at 
the disposal of the author. 

This detail doesn’t bog the reader 
down; it really moves him through the 
Biblical drama, as he becomes aware 
of the culture and the history which it 
vividly depicts. For example, the ex- 
cellent photographs of Biblical sites 
and archaeological finds speak elo- 
quently of the reality of the Bible’s 
story. One picture shows the author 
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Familiarize yourself with the work of fellow churchmen 

in Hawaii on this expertly escorted, all-expense tour which 
includes luxurious first-class hotel accommodations . 

visits to Pearl Harbor and churches at Kaumakano. Travel 
by limousine to outstanding places of rare beauty. Worship 
at Kekaha. Enjoy leisure days of sun-bathing at 


famous Waikiki Beach. 
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Leave San Francisco July 17, 1958 via Pan American World 
Airways; Return San Francisco July 30, 1958 

; Round Trip . . . $698 and up. or 
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.Round Trip . . . $708 and up. 
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Rev. Walter J. Leppert, 
Director, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
or one of the following area representatives: 
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5250 Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 29, Calif. 
Dr. Paul D. Womeldorf, 
809 Colcord Building, Oklahoma City 2, Okla. 
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available through American Express, contact 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEL SERVICE 


Head Office: 65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
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Here is a volume that will be 
treasured by every Protestant... 





The PICTORIAL HISTORY of 


PROTESTANTISM 


Edited by Vergilius Ferm. Here in pic- 
ture form, with a flowing commentary is 
a panoramic view of the origins and de- 
velopment of the great Protestant move- 
ment. This is the history of a religious 
concept born in tragedy, nurtured by 
martyrs and grown to a powerful force 
influencing more than 200 million people 
today. You'll see the forces of good and 
evil created by the greatest religious 
reform movement in the history of man- 
kind. See with your eyes and mind the 
men who had no fear. Participate with 
them in a struggle in which a wrong 
thought could lead to the inquisition 
torture chamber or to flames at the stake. 
Follow the story of Luther, Wycliff, Cal- 
vin, Knox, and other early leaders. See 
pictures of the early circuit riders, camp 
meetings, and the problems created by 
the “Demon Rum,” available then at 25¢ 
a gallon. This volume is the most com- 
plete collection ever assembled of the 
etchings, drawings, lithographs, paintings, 
maps and photographs depicting the 500- 
year history of Protestantism. Over 1,000 
authentic illustrations on 512 pages. De- 


luxe cloth binding. 


Add state sales tax if necessary— 
none on interstate orders 


The Methodist Publishing House 


Please order from House serving you 


Baltimore 3 + Chicago 11 € Cincinnati 2 7 Dallas 1 
Detroit 1 * Kansas City 6 * Nashville 2 ° New York 11 
Pittsburgh 30 © Portland 5 © Richmond 16 e San Francisco 2 


Shop at our COKESBURY BOOK STORES in these cities: 
Atlanta, 72 Broad St.,N. W. © Boston, 577 Boylston St. 
Los Angeles, 5244 Santa Monica Bivd. 
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in a sun helmet, standing near the 
Dead Sea, and pointing across to the 
place where the Dead Sea Scrolls were 
found. Yes, there is a short section on 
these scrolls. 

Photographs, maps, chronologies, 
suggested readings, excellent typog- 
raphy, and a highly readable style— 
these are reason enough for recom- 
mending the book to ministers. But, 
at the top of the list of noteworthy 
features is the author’s use of his crit- 
ical tools to guide the reader into a 
face-to-face encounter with the Bible 
itself. This is an experience which Dr. 
Anderson seeks to make possible. If 
any book on the Old Testament can 
do it, this one can. 


China and the Cross, by Columba 
Cary-Elwes. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
323 pp., $3.95. 


Reviewer: Austin H. ArMiITsTEAD, 
pastor, Commack and Hauppage 
Methodist Churches, N.Y. 


This is an exciting and penetrating 
survey tracing the missionary history 
of Christianity in China from the time 
of the Nestorians of the seventh cen- 
tury to the apparent triumph of com- 
munism over Christianity in our own 
day. For those lacking knowledge con- 
cerning the great periods of history of 
the Middle and Far East, the author 
wisely preceded each chapter with a 
“bird’s eye view” that clearly sets the 
stage. 

Where this Catholic author deals 
with Protestant Christianity in China, 
it is a healthful experience to see our- 
selves as others see us. It behooves the 
Western Christian, who often identi- 
fies Christianity with his modern 
technological civilization, to learn 
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something of the heroic story of mis- 
sionary endeavors to the Chinese, re- 
membering that one-fourth of the 
world’s population struggles for life 
in China. 

Don Columba Cary-Elwes spins a 
mysterious tale of love fraught with 
suspense and drama, leading to that 
day when the mind of Christ and the 
mind of China will be one. 


Healing: Human and Divine, 
edited by Simon Doniger. Associa- 
tion Press, 254 pp., $3.50. 


Reviewer: W. WrEsLEY SHRADER, @sso- 
ciate professor of pastoral theology, 
Yale Divinity School. 


The reader is reminded in the in- 
troduction that simple physical health 
here and now is not the end and goal 
of life, that mortality is our lot and 
that there are worse fates than sick- 
ness and death. In spite of this warn- 
ing, there yet appears in these pages 
to be a compulsive preoccupation with 
health and sickness, disease and death. 
Perhaps this paradox is unavoidable 
in a book dealing with Healing: Hu- 
man and Divine. 

Though the reader may not agree 
with Seward Hiltner’s insistence that 
Freud possessed both a “critical the- 
ology” and a “constructive theology,” 
his chapter on “Freud, Psychoanalysis 
and Religion” is extremely provocative 
and is worth the price of the book. 

Since the book is a collection of 
writings from a variety of authors, it 
suffers from a lack of movement and 
cohesiveness; and, though Editor 
Doniger has done a good job in tight- 
ening the material, there is still the 
plague of repetition. 

The majority of the 13 chapters 
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comprising this book have previously 
appeared as feature articles in Pastoral 
Psychology. Noted authors in the 
fields of medicine, psychology, and 
theology are the contributors: Earl A. 
Loomis, Carl Rogers, L. Harold De 
Wolf, Paul Tillich, Cyril C. Richard- 


son, Wayne Oates. 


Christian Commitment, by Edward 
John Carnell. Macmillan, 325 pp., 
$5.00. 


Reviewer: Witt1aMm H. Bernuarpt, 
professor of philosophy of religion, 
lliff School of Theology, Denver. 


As an apologist for traditional 
Christian faith, the author develops a 
“third way of knowing,” which he 
presents as more adequate for apolo- 
getic purposes than either knowledge 
by acquaintance or knowledge by in- 
ference. This third way of knowing 
consists in a spiritual approach to God 
rather than a “rational” proof of God 
approach. 

God is defined as “the moral and 
spiritual environment of the upright 
man.” Man is credited with a moral 
sense co-ordinate with his perceptive 
and cognitional processes. It is this 
moral sense which Carnell uses in ex- 
ploring man in relation to the moral 
and spiritual environment. 

The author’s primary interest lies 
in Christian commitment. Man is re- 
quired to commit himself to God as 
the moral and spiritual environment. 
He cannot do this directly, but he can 
by committing himself unreservedly 
to what he already knows to be lov- 
ing and just. When he is in this state 
of commitment, God can reveal him- 
self more fully to man. 

Carnell is quite Calvinistic in his 
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insistence that man is incapable of 
finding God. Man is a sinner and un- 
der absolute demands. Incapable of 
fulfilling these demands, he can only 
place himself completely in the hands 
of God. In this state of repentance and 
commitment, God can work. 

The work of Christ is presented as 
substitutionary. Man is not righteous, 
but the righteousness of Christ be- 
comes his through the latter’s work 
and his own commitment. 

Whereas the book is presented as an 
apologetic, its primary significance lies 
in its presentation of the author’s ex- 
ploration of his own experience in the 
area of commitment. In this process, 
Carnell shows himself to be a thinker 
concerned with relating Christianity’s 
intellectual and moral currents. 


Methodism and the Love-Feast, by 
Frank Baker. Macmillan Company, 
83 pp., $1.00. 


Reviewer: Haro_p EHRENSPERGER, @s5- 
sociate professor of religion and the 
creative arts, Boston Unwversity 
School of Theology, Boston, Mass. 


Concerned persons are likely to look 
back with wonder to the days when 
there were emotional revivals and 
“love-feasts” that lasted into the early 
morning. 

Where is the lost enthusiasm we 
once knew? In a church where the 
“spiritual experience of the average 
modern Methodist is both wider and 
shallower than that of his grand- 
father,” what can we do? 

Dr. Frank Baker of England has 
sought answers to these questions by 
looking into the history of the agape 
or love-feast. 

American Methodists will find his 
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little book useful in understanding an 
aspect of their heritage that has been 
all but forgotten. They will find good 
analysis of the difference between the 
love-feast and the Communion, even 
though they will find little to encour- 
age them to try to revive spiritual 
ardor through the love-feast pattern. 
We need new means for a new day. 
Dr. Baker has written with a nos- 
talgia that is appealing. Perhaps this 
little work will stir us to new en- 
deavors to find expression for religion 
in a lean time of symbolic patterns. 


The Christian Tradition and the 
Unity We Seek, by Albert C. Out- 
ler. Oxford University Press, 165 
pp., $3.25. 


Reviewer: T. Otto Natt, editor, THE 
New CurisTIAN ADVOCATE. 


“The ecumenical honeymoon is 
over,” the author says. Then he pro- 
ceeds to show why the first phase of 
the movement—charting the major 
areas of agreement and disagreement 
among the churches—was easy in 
comparison with what lies immedi- 
ately ahead. 

Chief questions in dispute are 
those that have long divided church- 
men—the nature of the Church itself 
and, along with this, the proper form 
of ministry and sacraments. “No 
amount of sentimental yearning will 
gloss over or bridge the ancient and 
deep changes which they represent.” 

But Professor Outler, long  ac- 
quainted with the slow pace of 
churches, does not wring his hands. 
He tells how the difficulties may be 
overcome. Center of all attention must 
be the coming of Jesus Christ into the 
world; Christian community, which 
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stems from the common heritage of 
all churches; and Christian doctrine, 
which has much to do with the 
authority of the Scriptures, but is far 
more than such a principle. 

Professor Outler believes that this 
is the order in which these three essen- 
tials—Christ-event, Christian commu- 
nity, and Christian doctrine—must be 
dealt with. Like other ecumenical 
leaders, he insists that the unity we 
have and the unity we seek are God- 
given. 

The place of tradition in all this is 
given attention where it is often 
slighted. Some of its refinements and 
vargaries are recognized here. But it 
is not overstressed. The ecumenical 
movement, unquestionably the great- 
est fact in contemporary Christianity, 
has made us aware of this common 
heritage. 

As Professor Outler’s clear eyes see 
it, the unity we are seeking is the full- 
ness—and _ fulfillment—of the unity 
we already have, and have always had. 


Sequel to a Review: “A Book 
That Should Not Die” was the title 
that H. H. Lippincott gave to a re- 
view for The Pastor (May, 1954) con- 
cerning William E.*Hocking’s great 
book on immortality. Unquestionably 
that judgment, along with others, was 
a factor in leading the author to re- 
vise the book and the publishers to 
reissue it as The Meaning of Immor- 
tality in Human Experience (Harper 
& Bros., $3.50). 

It is a tremendous contribution to 
thinking on a persistent and grievous 
problem. Far more than a classic state- 
ment, it relates immortality to the 
cumulative experience of the race and 
today’s scientific advances.—Eps. 
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A Successful 
Minister Reads... 


Order these new books 
for your library now! 


PASTORAL PRAYERS 
FOR THE CHURCH YEAR 


By Samuel J. Schmiechen. The pastoral 
prayer can be the high moment of wor- 
ship. Here are 126 of the author’s original 
pastoral prayers, containing not only his 
insights but the inspiration and beauty of 
poetry, scripture, and classic prayers of 
the past and present. Prayers included 
are: invocations, prayers of confession, 
intercession, offertory prayers, prayers for 
the church year and special days. Cloth 
binding; 144 pages. . 

SPE. a iwcaci ads een beer postpaid, $2.00 


WHY GO TO CHURCH 


By Truman B. Douglass. This book is di- 
rected toward two classes of people: those 
who feel it “smart” not to go to church 
and those nominal church attenders who 
are really strangers to their own church. 
To both, Dr. Douglass re-introduces an old 
and neglected friend and helps them see 
the glory of the church in a new light. 
Invaluable for ministers to extend and 


deepen their membership . . . a good basis 
for a series of sermons. Cloth binding. 
WD ocecrucnereeneseh eean postpaid, $2.00 


IS GOD AT HOME? 


By J. B. Phillips. This book presents Christ 
to the ordinary man. The Christian faith is 
simply interpreted in modern language to 
answer the needs of the common man who 
wants a clear, intelligible explanation of 
Christian beliefs. Ministers will find how 
they can communicate the gospel in words 
of everyday experience. Cloth binding; 
109 pages. (AP) postpaid, $1.75 


LIVING WITHOUT GLOVES 


By Halford’ E. Luccock. In these light, 
humorous, and pertinent essays Dr. Luc- 
cock ranges up and down the field of 
human experience, stopping to comment 
on what might seem to be the most in- 
significant facts of life. He aptly illus- 
trates each point and endows everything 
he talks about with a surprising impor- 
tance. He exhorts us to pay more careful 
attention to the pageant of life as it rolls 
by. (OU) ‘ ; .. postpaid, $3.00 
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GROWING SPIRITUALLY 


By E. Stanley Jones. 365 devotionals that 
offer tested methods of obtaining release 
from tensions of all kinds . .. a guide 
for growing spiritually and attaining men- 
tal and bodily health. (AP) postpaid, $1.50 


A STUDY OF HISTORY 


A Two-Volume Abridgement by D. C. 
Somervell. Arnold Toynbee’s analysis of 
the rise and fall of civilization has been 
acknowledged as an achievement without 
parallel. Mr. Somervell’s abridgement re- 
duces the work to one-sixth of its original 
size, but preserves the method, atmosphere 
and texture of this great work. A total of 
1,031 pages. (OU) 


Volume |. Abridgement of Volumes I 
through VI .... postpaid, $6.00 
Volume Il. Aaauaaen of Volumes VII 
through X ; ... postpaid, $5.00 


Add state sales tax if neccessary— 
none on interstate orders 


THE METHODIST 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Please order from House serving you 





Baltimore 3 + Chicago 11 «+ Cincinnati 2 
Dallas 1 ¢ Detroit 1 * Kansas City 6 
Nashville 2 * New York 11 «+ Pittsburgh 30 
Portland 5 * Richmond 16 + San Francisco 2 


Shop at our COKESBURY BOOK STORES: 
Atlanta, 72 Broad St., N. W. 
Boston, 577 Boylston St. 

Los Angeles, 5244 Santa Monica Bivd. 
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BRIEFLY NOTED.. 


Evangelism for ‘Tomorrow, by 
Charles B. Templeton. Harper & 
Bros., 175 pp., $3.00. 


This book ranges widely—sketch- 
ing the mood, problems, and oppor- 
tunities of evangelism. It surveys 
evangelists and methods. Above all, 
Templeton insists, the greater the 
preacher’s effectiveness, the more he 
stands in danger of destroying his 
usefulness through professionalism. 


Delinquency: Sickness or Sin? by 
Richard V. McCann. Harper & 
Bros., 179 pp., $3.00. 


The role of religion in preventing 
juvenile delinquency is clearly set 
forth in terms of the troubled boys 
and girls who are problems in our 
“sick” society. There is a chapter on 
the place of the clergyman. 


Sin and Salvation, by Lesslie New- 
bigin. Westminster Press, 128 pp., 
$2.00. 


In his clear, vigorous fashion the 
writer answers for lay people such 
questions as “What do we mean by 
salvation?” “What is sin?” and 
“How do we obtain salvation?” 


The Golden Gospels of Echter- 
nach, from a German edition by 
Peter Metz. Frederick A. Praeger, 
96 pages, with 13 color plates. 
$25.00. 

This celebrated manuscript of the 
four Gospels comes from the Bene- 


dictine abbey of Echternach, Luxem- 
borg, and the 11th century. It was a 
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holy book beyond price, and was 
seen only by a favored few until a 
century and a half ago. It is an ex- 
ample of medieval book illumination 
that, by its artistry, dazzles anyone 
who beholds it. This is unquestion- 
ably the most important popular 
presentation of book illumination in 
the history of art book publication. 


Triumphant Kingdom, by Marley 
Cole. Criterion Books, 256 pp. 
$3.50. 


Into the present world situation, 
the author places the Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses and shows how their beliefs, 
practices, and crusading religion af- 
fects and changes lives. 


The Hand of God, by Oswald W. S. 
McCall. Harper & Bros., 180 pp., 
$3.00 


Using the hand, fingers, and thumb 
of Rodin’s famous sculpture as sym- 
bols of inspiration, with points of de- 
parture from “the drama called Job” 
and other parts of the Bible, the 
author illustrates Christ’s ultimate 
truths in a new enlarged edition. The 
meditations are adaptable as sermon 
illustrations, personal and corporate 
worship, or reproduced by choral 
speech choirs. 


Ventures in Youth Work, by 
Henry N. Tani. Christian Educa- 
tion Press, 197 pp., $2.75. 


A youth worker analyzes for leaders 
the needs of young people and how 
they can be met through various pro- 
grams, new approaches, and em- 
phases of the Church. This book also 
provides lists of resources: bibliog- 
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raphy, audio-visual aids, and national 
headquarters of agencies and organi- 
zations interested in Protestant youth 
work, 


The Holy Bible, edited by John 
Stirling. Wm. Collins Sons & Co., 
256 pp., $3.00. 


An unabridged Authorized Version 
edition with hundreds of illustrative 
drawings associated with biblical 
stories, indications of dates, and pic- 
torial symbols of distances and na- 
tions. Documentary passages are 
printed in smaller type, throwing 
prose and poetry into relief. 


A Treasury of Story-Sermons for 
Children, edited by Charles L. 
Wallis. Harper & Bros., 266 pp., 
$3.95. 


Story-sermons for each Sunday for 
more than two years have been ar- 
ranged topically and indexed accord- 
ing to subjects and special days. 
These ungraded narratives have 
action, personality, and dialogue and 
are adaptable to particular situations 
and occasions. 


Hymn Tune Names, by Robert Guy 
McCutchan. Abingdon Press, 206 
pp., $3.75. 


A pioneer reference work on the 
sources and significance of some 
2,000 tunes, the bulk of the book is 
given to an alphabetical list which in- 
cludes the names, meter markings, 
melody phrase, composer or source, 
date, comment, and cross-references. 
Indexes make possible immediate lo- 
cation of hymn tunes by name, by 
melody, or by first words of hymns. 
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Men and Women in Church and 
Society, World Council of 
Churches, 19 pp., 15¢. 


A brochure intended to stimulate 
the churches to rediscover the full 
meaning of co-operation between men 
and women in Church and society. 


Plays for the Church, Department 
of Worship and the Arts, National 
Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U.S.A., 40 pp., 50¢. 


A list of plays for production by 
churches, which gives for each the 
name, author, setting and character 
requirements, length, royalty, pub- 
lisher, and brief graphic description. 


1946 Directory of Counseling 
Agencies, American Personnel 
and Guidance Association, 1534 
“O” St. N.W., Washington 5, 
D.C., 56 pp., $1.00. 


Directory of approved vocational 
guidance agencies, listed by states and 
cities. The name, sponsorship, serv- 
ices, clientele, fees, methods of appli- 
cation, director, staff are indicated. 


The Catholic Church U.S.A.,, 
edited by Louis J. Putz. Fides Pub- 
lishers, 415 pp., $5.95. 


Understandably friendly to the 
Roman Catholic church, this book 
by 25 authors is constructively criti- 
cal—far more so than Protestant 
readers would expect. It has three 
phases: the history and structure of 
the church, diversity on a regional 
basis, and the impact of the church 
on the national community. This 
third phase has some interesting im- 
plications for church and state. 
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Pastor & Parsonage 








WueEN you overhear one of your 
children remark to a friend, “At 
Christmas we always do this at our 
house,” you rejoice in knowing that a 
family tradition has been firmly es- 
tablished. It may take tight scheduling 
of your time plus all the extra strength 
you can muster, but those few special 
things done just in the family circle 
each Christmas merit that special ef- 
fort. 

One parsonage family I know has 
the tree up and trimmed 10 days be- 
fore Christmas, knowing full well it 
wouldn’t be possible any later than 
that. Shopping and gift wrapping is 
finished early, too, and _ presents 
tucked away so as not to interfere 
with the round-the-clock routine of 
church, school, and community affairs 
from mid-December on. 

“IT guess we’re luckier than most,” 
writes one preacher’s wife, “for we 
have always been able to ‘label’ one 
day for the family during that last 
week. 

“We mention, casually, that we 
need that day to get our family er- 
rands run and for last minute pre- 
Christmas preparation at the parson- 
age. Knowing the date well in ad- 
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vance, our people have always been 
most considerate and co-operative. 

“That’s the day we all pitch in to 
decorate Christmas cookies which I’ve 
baked in advance and stored in tin 
boxes. Daddy and the little ones un- 
pack and set up the créche we made 
the first Christmas we were married. 
Late that afternoon we all pile in the 
car to deliver gaily tied foil plates of 
the cookies to our parish shut-ins. The 
youngsters take turns carrying the gift 
to the door. A cheery ‘Merry Christ- 
mas from all of us!’ and the child 
skips back to the car. 

“Having both a husband and the 
car available to help on errands and 
last-minute food shopping cuts down 
on time spent, too. Of course, there 
have been times when emergencies re- 
quired that Daddy leave us parts of 
that day, but by and large it’s worked 
out very well for us.” 


ANOTHER reader writes to tell us 
how much it has meant to each one 
in her family to follow their Christ- 
mas Eve tradition. Her youngsters 
made a créche several years ago, so 
they take special pride in unpacking 
it and arranging it on the coffee table 
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in the living room early on Christmas 
Eve afternoon. They polish a pair of 
old brass candlesticks “with far more 
than the usual amount of energy” be- 
cause tonight they will hold bayberry 
candles. And there is considerable ar- 
ranging and rearranging of chairs so 
all three of them and both parents 
will have a proper place around the 
improvised altar. 

The boy, now 10 years old, opens 
the simple ceremony by reading Luke 
2:1-20. Then two carols are sung, each 
led by the girl who chose it, after 
which the father closes the little wor- 
ship service with a special family 
Christmas prayer. 

“T never fail to enjoy an all-encom- 
passing warmth at this time,” writes 
the mother, “feeling somehow that 
our little family service reaches out 
into the homes of our congregation, 
touching those dear people with our 
love and devotion.” 

In a parsonage I know well the 
family has developed a service the 
children like. It gives them an oppor- 
tunity to express the meaning of 
Christmas in their own words. 

They cut big block letters out of red 
kraft paper to spell out the word 
C-H-R-I-S-T-M-A-S. These are placed 
in a wooden bowl and each of the four 
children takes a turn picking up a 
letter in proper sequence. They then 
tell what the letter means to them in 
relation to the holy day. For instance, 
“C” meant cradle for the Christ Child 
to the youngest, “H” meant herald for 
the angel host to the little girl, and 
so on. Each child takes two turns, and 
one has a third. 

After they have gone through the 
letters in this fashion, the family 
reads the verses which tell the great 
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story, pausing as they come to a word 
which begins with the letters needed 
to spell out the word Christmas. 

This simple, quiet service is held in 
the parsonage living room after the 
church carol service. 


Ir YOU want to start a special family 
custom at the parsonage this year and 
haven’t any very definite ideas of your 
own, several books I’ve run across con- 
tain suggestions which may help. 

Christmas in the Home, by Glenn 
McRae (Bethany Press, $1.00) has a 
section entitled “Celebrating Christ- 
mas” which describes several different 
family worship services. 

The Family Worships Together, by 
Catherine Herzel (Muhlenberg Press, 
$1.75) also contains one very special 
Christmas idea. There’s a_ lovely 
child’s prayer of thanksgiving for the 
Baby Jesus also included in this one. 

If your children are grown and you 
are looking for something i in the adult 
class, there’s a new edition of Henry 
Van Dyke’s The Spirit of Christmas 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50). First 
published in 1905, this perennial fav- 
orite contains Van Dyke’s most living 
and beautiful expression of the 
Christmas spirit in story and essay. 
Here is some of the best writing to 
be found anywhere for reading aloud. 

Margaret Cousins’ Christmas Gift 
(Doubleday & Co., $1.00) is not new, 
but it has become a tradition in our 
family to read her stories sometime 
during the Christmas season. Eight 
stories parade a fascinating assemblage 
of young and old who find love and 
their Christmas gifts in the spirit of 
giving—and often to their own great 
surprise. 

—MartTHA 
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DEEP SOUTH CLERGY SPEAK ON RACE RELATIONS 


Methodists played a key role in a 
“bold statement” on race issued re- 
cently by 80 leading Protestant clergy- 
men in Atlanta, Ga. 

The statement, published in the 
Atlanta Journal and Constitution, 
urged obedience to law, preservation 
of public schools, and first-class citi- 
zenship for Negroes. 

The newspapers called it “the first 
such declaration of beliefs on racial 
problems to come out of the Deep 
South.” 

A paper by the Rev. Dow Kirkpat- 
rick, pastor of St. Mark’s Methodist 
Church—one of the first presented to 
the group—helped stimulate think- 
ing. Kirkpatrick and 19 other Meth- 
odists signed the statement, includ- 
ing Atlanta district superintendents, 
the Rev. Lester Rumble and the Rev. 
Nat G. Long. Bishop Arthur J. 
Moore, out of town at the time, did 
not. 

The signers, pastors of many of 
Atlanta’s largest churches and long- 
time leaders in their denominations, 
are only a fraction of the city’s Prot- 
estant clergy. (There are about 400, 
of whom more than 100 are Method- 
ist.) Kirkpatrick pointed out, how- 
ever, that they signed as individuals 
who had come together informally 
and that no attempt was made to 
contact all ministers. 

“We ... represent no one but our- 
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selves,” the statement said. “At the 
same time, we believe that the senti- 
ments which we express are shared 
by a multitude of our fellow citizens.” 

Signers, all white, represented Bap- 
tist, Presbyterian, Episcopal, Luth- 
eran, Disciples of Christ, Methodist, 
and other churches. 

How did they get together? They 
met and talked informally at meet- 
ings of the Atlanta Christian Coun- 
cil. (The statement was not issued by 
the council, or any other organiza- 
tion.) Then, the Rev. Herman L. 
Turner, a Presbyterian, called a 
luncheon meeting of about 35 men. 
There, several papers were read, 
Kirkpatrick’s among them. New 
ideas were added, other gatherings 
were held, the statement was firmed 
up, and more ministers entered the 
picture. 

The manifesto was timed to appear 
when it could not be linked to any 
one situation, like the Little Rock 
crisis. The ministers wanted their 
work to undergird all situations. 

They stressed that they “do not be- 
lieve in the amalgamation of the 
races, nor do we feel that it is favored 
by right thinking members of either 
race.” 

“We do believe,” they went on, 
“that all Americans, whether black or 
white, have a right to the full privi- 
leges of first-class citizenship. To sug- 
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gest that a recognition of the rights 
of Negroes to the full privileges of 
American citizenship, and to such 
necessary contacts as might follow, 
would inevitably result in intermar- 
riage is to cast as serious and unjust- 
ified an aspersion upon the white 
race as upon the Negro race.” 

The clergymen listed six principles 
for thought and conduct: 
@ Freedom of speech must at all costs 
be preserved. 
@ As Americans and as Christians, 
we have an obligation to obey the law. 
@ The public school system must not 
be destroyed. 
@ Hatred and scorn for those of an- 
other race, or for those who hold a 
position different from our own, can 
never be justified. 
e Communication between respon- 
sible leaders of the races must be 
maintained. 

Our difficulties cannot be solved in 
our own strength or in human wis- 
dom ... but only through prayer. 


Italy’s ‘Protestant Peril’ 


Protestants are chalking up big 
gains in Italy. Roman Catholic of- 
ficials are disturbed. They now talk 
openly about the “Protestant peril” 
and publish figures which make Prot- 
estants appear “10 times” as strong 
(numerically) as they really are. 

Here’s the picture: 

e New churches are to be built in 
Prali and San Secondo. 

@ Protestant services have opened in 
Biella, Turin, Florence, and Naples. 
@ Evangelistic campaigns are being 
planned for Milan and Turin. 

e A guarantee of free religious prac- 
tice from the Italian Constitutional 
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Court has boosted Protestant morale. 
@ In Turin, a block of flats is re- 
ported to have turned to Protestant- 
ism. 

@ Ten Roman Catholic priests say 
they will join a Protestant church, ac- 
cording to Ecumenical Press Service. 
e@ And, in a move that could go a 
long way toward solving Protestant- 
ism’s biggest weakness, disunity, 
Methodists and Waldensians again 
are conferring on a scheme of practi- 
cal co-operation. 

Twice before the two churches de- 
bated union and failed. In World 
War II, talks faltered and finally 
stopped when the Allies landed at 
Salerno. Later, leaders suggested 
union in which each church would 
lose its original identity. But Wal 
densians rejected this proposal. 

Now they’re trying a new ap- 
proach. Organic union is out of the 
picture. The basis for these talks is 
that both churches remain separate, 
but make “every effort to collabo- 
rate.” The plan suggests: 

(1) mutual recognition of each 
other’s members, (2) mutual recogni- 
tion of the validity of each other’s 
ministry, (3) participation by minis- 
ters in the annual synods and quar- 
terly conferences of the other church, 
(4) entrusting the pastoral care of 
scattered groups of members, when 
desirable, to ministers of the other 
church, (5) occasional regroupings to 
include one church community under 
the care of the other, (6) occasional 
elimination of a minister of one of 
the churches where there are com- 
munties of both but which could be 
well cared for by a single pastor, (7) 
opening up new centers of evange- 
lism. 
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Ultra-modern Protestant church in 
Hamburg, Germany, is an example of 
new architecture. Steeple stands apart 
and is connected by a long colonnade. 


Churches Too Comfortable? 


Church buildings of tomorrow will 
have new and, as yet, unknown fea- 
tures. But will they be too comfort- 
able? That’s a question raised at a 
recent conference by Dr. Martin P. 
Halverson, executive director of the 
Department of Worship and the Arts 
of the National Council of Churches. 

“Are churches designed for self- 
made men busily engaged in worship- 
ing themselves rather than God?” he 
asked. A tendency of current designs 
toward the same tastes and standards 
of home architecture raises the un- 
welcome prospect of “well-mannered 
and gracious living in God’s house.” 

Dr. William Leach, church build- 
ing consultant of Cleveland, Ohio, 
said tomorrow’s church will combine 
all present-day facilities with new de- 
signs to meet expansions. 
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City Churches Face Tests 


3ig city churches are in trouble. 
They face such severe tests that 
Methodist, Episcopal, and Roman 
Catholic officials now are reappraising 
major policies and 
strategy for the future. 

Some 1,200 ministers and laymen 
will take a hard look at Methodist 
effectiveness in urban centers at a 
convocation on urban life, Feb. 18-20, 
in Washington, D.C. 

At the first session they will hear 
urban church experts report on a 
two-year survey of the city church. 

Recently, a 10-year study by an 
Episcopal church research unit dis- 
closed that most churches in cities of 
250,000 or more are either in a state 
of crisis or moving in that direction. 

In many cities, the “alleged return” 
to religion in America is _ being 
matched by a flight from institutional 
religion, says the Rev. G. Paul Mussel 
man, New York City, director of the 
Department of Christian Social Rela- 
tions, National Council of the Episco- 
pal Church. 

One cause of the crisis, Musselman 
points out, is that many city people 
consider the church “irrelevant” be- 
cause it fails to deal with immediate 
needs such as housing, race, and law 
enforcement. 

A second cause is that institutional 
success is being placed above human 
need, Musselman said. 

The Methodist meeting, sponsored 
by the Council of Bishops and the 
Department of City Work of the Di- 
vision of National Missions, will tackle 
these major problems: more effective- 
ness; urban church planning and 
strategy; effect of city life on people. 
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News Digest .. . 

NATO CHAPLAINS. Stressing 
the theme that there can be no free- 
without religion, 40 naval 
chaplains from 14 nations of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


recently ended their second conference 
in New York. 


dom 


VATICAN RADIO. Pope Pius XII 
has opened one of the world’s most 
powerful radio stations in Santa Maria 
Di Galeria, Italy, with funds raised 
throughout the world during the 1952 
Holy Year. The station will operate 
around the clock and in 28 languages. 


A FLORIDA FIRST. For the first 
time, every church in a Methodist 
annual conference—Florida—has con- 
tributed to Advance Specials in four 
categories (World Missions, National 
Missions, MCOR, and Conference 
Specials) in addition to meeting its 
World Service apportionments. 


1,000 NEW CHURCHES in 10 
years is the goal of a drive to be 
launched in 1960 by the Disciples of 
Christ. Present total: 8,548 churches 
around the world. 


SHANGHAI TEACHER. Paul 
Mackensen, Jr., one-time American 
missionary in China, now is teaching 
English in Shanghai for $50 a month. 
Imprisoned five years in China for 
espionage, Mackensen, a Lutheran, re- 
signed from the church on his release 
and decided to stay in China. 


COUGH ANTIDOTE. Believing 
he has the perfect antidote for cough- 
ing during his sermons, the Rev. Ken- 
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neth E. Bath of Greendale People’s 
Church, Worcester, Mass., has ushers 
pass out individually-packaged cough 
drops. 


FIGHT LIQUOR ADS. Members 
of the Emporia (Kan.) Ministerial 
Association have started action to halt 
paid church ads in the Emporia 
Gazette. Reason: the Gazette, founded 
by the late William Allen White, ran 
first liquor ads in its history, Nov. 1. 


BOARD OF PUBLICATION, for 
second consecutive year has appropri- 
ated $600,000 to conference claimants 


(retired ministers, widows, and 
orphaned children of ministers). 
EARLY BIRD. Elmhurst (Ill.) 


Methodist Church is the first to pay 
in full its first-year pledge ($3,870) 
to Garrett Institute’s $2 million ex- 
pansion program. Rock River Con- 
ference has set a $750,000 goal over a 
two-year period. 


MINISTER SHORTAGE _ is 
plaguing Finland, too. Lutherans re- 
port 80 unfilled vacancies, are study- 
ing new ways to recruit more young 
men. 


CHRISTMAS CONFERENCE. 
For the fourth year the Board of 
Evangelism will sponsor a conference 
for young ministers and their wives. 
Planned to help couples in the first 
five years of their ministry, it will 
seek to pinpoint problems like fear 
of failure, disappointment, jealousy, 
and pride. Wives will meet with 
their husbands, but will also hold sep- 
arate sessions. Date: Dec. 30-Jan. 2, 
at Purdue University. 
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Sputnik is making powerful sermon 
material—even in the Communist 
world. 

While Western religious leaders ac- 
claim scientific advances as a revela- 
tion of God, Bulgaria’s Sofia Radio is 
chortling that “only science, not re- 
ligion, can work miracles.” 

“However much you prayed,” it 
said, “religion would not take you 
anywhere. But the Soviet Sputnik, 
fruit of Soviet science, can take you to 
the moon in the near future.” 

In New York, Rabbi Judah Nadich 
told his Park Avenue congregation 
that “moral issues are inextricably 
bound up with this startling, revolu- 
tionary advance.” 

He appealed to the United Nations 
to call a meeting of great religious 
leaders to seek a solution to the 
“moral issues” raised by Sputnik. 

The rabbi, while noting the advance 
of knowledge, took warning from 
Ecclesiastes: “With more knowledge, 
there is more pain.” 

Billy Graham also pointed to the 
possibility of hard times: “A period 
of ease and luxury is coming to an 
end; we must tighten our belts and 
condition and dedicate ourselves.” 

Vatican Radio put out another 
warning: Sputnik must not cause the 
free world to forget the threat of 
communism. 

Dr. Martin H. Scharlemann of the 
Lutheran Church, Missouri Synod, 
in a radio sermon, emphasized that 
the atomic age lends itself to pride. 

“Many Christians,” he said, “may 
feel that mankind is becoming guilty 
of the type of insolence for which the 
builders of the Tower of Babel were 
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ORBITING SATELLITES RAISE MORAL ISSUES 


punished by God. . . . On the other 
hand, scientific discovery of this kind 
could be part of man’s responsibility.” 
There is the possibility that man will 
gain “an inkling of the size of God,” 
he added. 

On the Methodist front, Bishop 
John Wesley Lord told a cornerstone- 
laying audience, “It would be a tragic 
mistake for the United States, in the 
grip of panic or hysteria, to attempt 
a ‘crash project’ in order to equal or 
surpass the Russian achievement. 

“Let us first of all admit the worth 
and the magnitude of what the Rus- 
sian scientists have accomplished un- 
der a totalitarian regime. Democracy 
is an expensive commodity and is 
filled with risks. But these are the 
risks that we willingly accept and 
which we are unwilling to surrender 
at any cost. If we are to gain com- 
petence and supremacy in the field of 
missiles, let it be done scientifically . . . 
and without sacrificing other and even 
greater concerns.” 


Willing to Talk Union 


U.S. religious leaders watching 
trends in church mergers now are siz- 
ing up the possibility of union be- 
tween Disciples of Christ and the 
new United Church of Christ 
(formed in June by Congregational 
Christian and Evangelical and Re- 
formed Churches.). 

At the Disciples’ recent internation- 
al convention in Cleveland, delegates 
reafirmed their readiness to launch 
talks and instructed leaders to hear 
overtures from the United Church. 

But there are many obstacles. The 
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United Church still has not completed 
all merger procedures, and it may 
take several years for the two bodies 
to become fully integrated. 

Antimerger Congregationalists are 
calling on their churches to disassoci- 
ate from others which have joined the 
new United Church. Recently, this 
group organized the National Associ- 
ation of Congregational Christian 
churches and elected George B. Boh- 
man, Royal Oaks, Mich., moderator. 

Points of doctrinal difference are 
Baptism and Communion. The Dis- 
ciples believe in baptism by immer- 
sion at the time of profession of 
faith. This is known as “believer’s 
baptism,” which means the individual 
takes it upon himself to be baptized. 
The United Church does not baptize 
by immersion. 

And the Disciples practice Com- 
munion each week while the United 
Church practices this Sacrament less 
frequently. 

However, several spokesmen for 
the Disciples feel union with the 
United Church might be less difficult 
than with certain other groups. 


Judicial Council Rules 
On Standards Commission 


Wesley Foundations must meet 
prescribed standards to qualify for 
General Board of Education and an- 
nual conference financial support, the 
Judicial Council ruled recently. 

The Minnesota Conference ques- 
tioned this method of enforcing stan- 
dards. But the council, at its annual 
meeting in Charlotte, N.C., upheld 
the constitutionality of 1956 General 
Conference action setting up a Com- 
mission on Standards for Wesley 
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Foundations. And it also passed on 
the commission’s means of enforcing 
standards by judging the Founda- 
tion’s qualification for financial sup- 
port. 

The council argued that all connec- 
tional enterprises of the church, such 
as, publishing, evangelistic, and edu- 
cational are directed by General Con- 
ference. 

The commission is charged with 
establishing standards and evaluating 
the educational, religious, and finan- 
cial programs of Wesley Foundations. 

The council handed down six other 
decisions: 

It ruled unconstitutional an action 
of the Latin American Central Con- 
ference substituting a service of dedi- 
cation for infant baptism until the 
child accepts Christ as Lord and Sav- 
ior. Such action in effect changes an 
Article of Religion, said the council, 
and General Conference cannot use or 
confer such power. 

It decided annual conference 
trustees can dispose of funds belong- 
ing to the Woman’s Society of Chris- 
tian Service of a discontinued church 
as directed by the annual conference. 
As part of the local church, the 
WSCS is subject to the same Disci- 
pline provisions that apply to the 
church as a whole regarding dispo- 
sition of property, the council said. 

Reversing somewhat traditional 
points of view, the council declared 
that an annual conference has the 
power to establish a quorum for the 
transaction of its business. 

When annual conferences hold 
separate ecclesiastical and corporate 
sessions, action authorizing sale of 
abandoned property must be taken 
in the ecclesiastical session. 
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People Going Places 


Tue Rev. Emerson WEsLEyY SMITH, 
industrial relations chaplain and 
trouble-shooter for 786 New England 
Methodist churches—new associate 
secretary of the Board of Social and 
Economic Relations, Chicago. 


Tue Rev. Myron F. Wicke, direc- 
tor of the Department of Secondary 
and Higher Education, Board of 
Education’s Division of Educational 
Institutions—named to executive com- 
mittee of American Council of Edu- 
cation, 


Ropert Ginga, Daily Herald- 
Telephone news editor, Bloomington 
Ind.—new public relations director for 
Indiana Area, succeeding Nelson 
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Price, who holds a similar post with 
Rock River Conference. 


Water V. Cosurn, formerly ad- 
ministrator of Ransom Memorial 
Hospital, Ottawa, Kan.—new admin- 
istrator of Bethany Hospital, Kansas 
City, Kan., succeeding the late Bruce 


W. Dickson, Jr. 


Yonc Woo Kim, South Korea’s 
former minister of defense—ap- 
pointed ambassador to Court of St. 
James, in London. New ambassador 
is son of Bishop Chong Oo Kim, 
second bishop elected by The Korean 
Methodist Church since it became 
autonomous in 1930. 


Dr. Cart Micuatson, professor of 
systematic theology, Drew University, 
Madison, N.J.—granted semester’s 
leave to interpret contemporary the- 
ology from the American viewpoint 
at five theological schools in Japan 
next spring. 


BisHop WitiiaM C., Martin, Dallas- 
Fort Worth Area—named Protestant 
member of an inter-faith trio which 
will direct participation of the nation’s 
religious organizations in the 1958 
observance of Brotherhood Week, 
Feb. 16-23, sponsored by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. 


Dr. Rosert E. Goopricn, Jr., 
pastor of First Methodist Church, 
Dallas—speaker on the Protestant 
Hour radio program carrying the 
Methodist series, Nov. 10 to Jan. 26. 


Tue Rev. James W. Kerru, Bloom- 
ington, Ind.—a new vice president of 
the Methodist Council of Evangelism, 
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representing district secretaries. JoHN 
Cronn, 16, of North Platte, Neb.— 
vice president representing the youth 
section. 


THe Rev. Meryt H. Rvoss, 
Evangelical and Reformed pastor— 
executive director of the National 
Council of Churches’ Department of 
the Urban Church. 


Tue Rev. Ropert Bruce Pierce, 
pastor of Broadway Methodist 
Church, Indianapolis, Ind.—appointed 
by Bishop Marshall R. Reed to 
Metropolitan Methodist Church, De- 
troit’s largest Methodist congregation. 


Dr. A. J. Wacter, Duke University 
professor of church administration 
who has devoted much of his life to 
improving rural Methodist churches 
——made life member of the Methodist 
Rural Fellowship section, National 
Council of Churches’ Department of 
Town and Country Church. 


Tue Rev. James Rosert Scort, 
pastor of Primrose Methodist Church, 
Little Rock, Ark.—new executive 
secretary of the Arkansas Council of 
Churches. 


Tue Rev. Wayne M. Linpecker, 
member of Detroit Conference— 
elected to the Department of General 
Church-school Work in the Board of 
Education’s Division of the Local 
Church. 


Retired Bishop Hersert WE cH, 
first chairman and director of the 
Methodist Committee for Overseas 
Relief—honored by the agency on his 
95th birthday, Nov. 7. 
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Dr. ALLAN BILLMAN, 


pastor of 
Gary Memorial Methodist Church, 
Wheaton, Ill_—took part in the ordi- 
nation of the Rev. Carl H. Brown, 
new minister of Wheaton’s Geneva 
Road Baptist Church. 


Two North Carolinians, Epwin L. 
Jones of Charlotte and tHe Rev. 
Ermer T. Crark of Lake Junaluska 
—represented U.S. Methodists at 
meeting of World Confessional 
Bodies in Geneva, Switzerland, Nov. 
14-15. In London they discussed plans 
for the 1961 meeting of the World 
Methodist Council, expected to be 


held in England. 


Tue Rev. J. Ropert Recan, Jr., 
director of student work, Board of 
Temperance, Washington—assumed 
new duties as board’s director of 
organizational activities. Rocer Bur- 
cess, board associate secretary—now 
heads audio-visual and editorial work. 
The realignment fills a gap left by 
THE Rev. DonaLp Kuunn, now direc- 
tor of church school relations, Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute. 


Dr. Oscar Tuomas OLson, pastor 
of Epworth-Euclid Church, Cleve- 
land, Ohio—elected to Board of Pub- 
lication, succeeding Dr. J. Oris 
Youne, who resigned recently when 
named associate publisher of the 
Methodist Publishing House. 


Tue Rev. Henry Kogstiineg, man- 
aging editor of motive for the last 
seven years—resigned to become min- 
ister of education at Pasadena Com- 
munity Church, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Church is known as the “Original 
Drive-In Church.” 
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Dean James A. Pike (right) of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, discusses 
the program for the 1958 religion and law conference with the Rev. R. L. 
Heaton (left), executive secretary of the National Council of Churches’ Inter- 
seminary Committee, and William Stringfellow, who will visit U.S. law schools. 


Seek to Relate Law, Religion 


The relation between religion and 
law will be discussed at more than 
one-third of U.S. law schools in com- 
ing months. 

A young Episcopal lawyer, William 
Stringfellow of New York, will lead 
discussions in preparation for a 
national conference on “the Christian 
vocation of the modern lawyer,” Sept. 
7-10, 1958, at the University of Chi- 
cago. 

The proposed conference is said to 
be the first of its kind in this coun- 
try. Sponsor is the United Student 
Christian Council, a movement re- 
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lated to the National Council of 
Churches. 
Prof. Albert Outler of Perkins 


School of Theology, Southern Meth- 
odist University, will be a leader, 
along with others, including Dean 
James A. Pike of the Episcopal Ca- 
thedral of St. John the Divine, New 
York, who was an attorney before 
ordination. 

Episcopalians have led the effort to 
relate law and religion, but Method- 
ists and others have participated also. 
Leaders say the movement seeks “to 
examine the relationship between 
jurisprudence, ethics, and theology, 
and to confront together the meaning 
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of Christian vocation for the modern 
lawyer.” 

“Most materials written by law- 
yers,” a report said, “are not well in- 
formed about Christian theology, and 
most efforts by theologians lack a real 
understanding of the lawyer’s work.” 


Some Soundings on Salary 


Episcopal areas with the greatest 
number of supplied charges generally 
have the lowest average ministers’ 
salaries. 

This is one of the findings reported 
by the statistical office in Chicago in 
the 17th annual report of the Coun- 
cil on World Service and Finance for 
1956-57. 

It means in many of these areas 
the year passes either without minis- 
terial leadership, with part-time lead- 
ership, or with inadequately trained 
leadership, explains the Rev. Albert 
C. Hoover, statistical director. 

Hoover found that in a 10-year 
period (1945-56) average cash salaries 
of a group of 359 young ministers 
jumped 155.6 per cent, or from 
$1,769 to $4,517. 

To show the correlation between 
average salaries and the number of 
supply pastors, here are the 10 areas 
with the highest average salaries. 


Number Percent 


Area Charges Supply 
1. Los Angeles 403 19.85 
2. Minnesota 281 27.40 
3. Iowa 629 30.04 
4. Illinois 1,017 40.85 
5. Houston-San Antonio 807 29.49 
6. Wisconsin 298 28.52 
7. Charlotte 976 20.90 
8. Michigan 690 38.26 
9. Ohio 1,166 36.10 
10. Richmond 1,011 25.02 
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This portrait of Susanna Wesley, 
mother of John and Charles Wesley, 
painted by Britain’s famed painter of 
royalty, Frank O. Salisbury, now 
hangs in World Methodist Council 
headquarters, Lake Junaluska, N.C. 


Historians Look Ahead 


The future as well as the past in- 
terested history-wise Methodists from 
five jurisdictions meeting at Balti- 
more, Md., last month. 

Looking ahead, they charted plans 
to make Methodists more history con- 
scious. Looking back, they examined 
Methodist treasures in the museum of 
Lovely Lane Church, and heard a 
lecture by the Rev. Kenneth Rose, 
pastor. 

The three-volume edition of 
Francis Asbury’s letters is almost 
completed, according to the Rev. 
Elmer T. Clark, secretary of the 
church-wide Association of Methodist 
Historical Societies. He suggested a 
Methodist encyclopedia and a dic- 
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Education Conference Elects 
First Woman President 


Methodism’s National Conference 
on Christian Education has a woman 
president for the first time. Mrs. 
Estelle Barber, director of Christian 
education, First Church, Dallas., Tex., 
was elected at the conference’s 12th 
meeting in Cincinnati last month. The 
Rev. A. Merritt Diettrich, executive 
secretary of the Iowa Area Interboard 
Commission, was elected vice presi- 
dent. 

For five days, more than 800 edu- 
cation leaders (from annual confer- 
ences, districts, local churches, 
colleges, and the General Board) dis- 
cussed, reassessed (purposes), evalu- 
ated (new ideas, methods, trends), 
and exchanged information. 

They heard the Rev. Albert C. 
Outler, Perkins School of Theology 
professor, Dallas, Tex., in a series of 
five lectures on “The Meaning of the 


tionary of Methodist biography as the 
next projects. 

Clark’s office at Lake Junaluska is 
to furnish bibliographies of Method- 
ist materials of interest to annual con- 
ferences and jurisdictions. 

Dr. T. Otto Nall, editor of Tue 
New Curist1aAn ApvocaTE, suggested 
plans for relating Methodist buildings 
to persons, events, and movements 
within the church. “A true shrine is 
not a burial place of yesterday, but a 
trysting place of tomorrow,” he said. 
“Its real significance is not as a 
‘Methodist first’ but as a_ historical 
fact of Methodism’s contributions to 
the local community, to the nation, 
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Christian Church as a Redemptive 
Fellowship.” 

The church must be aware, he 
cautioned, of both the peril of “blind 
conformity” and the importance of 
“initiative coming from below.” 

Christian Family Living, by Bishop 
Hazen G. Werner, first textbook in a 
new adult series, will be published in 
October, 1958, according to Dr. 
Charles M. Laymon, editor of adult 
publications. Methodist adult work 
has progressed more since 1940 than 
“any other work ever undertaken by 
the church,” asserted the Rev. M. Leo 
Rippy, head (for 29 years) of adult 
church-school work, and now director 
of Christian education, Mt. Vernon 
Place Church, Washington, D.C. 

Circulation of three Methodist story 
papers for children reached an all- 
time high (1,039,014) in October, 
Miss Mary Edna Lloyd, editor of 
children’s publications, announced at 
the meeting. 


and to the world.” His topic: “Meth- 
odists Have Shrines.” 

During afternoons the visitors 
made trips to such Baltimore shrines 
as Abingdon, associated with Cokes- 
bury College; Sam’s Creek, made 
famous by Robert Strawbridge; Olivet 
Cemetery, where Asbury and some 
300 Methodist pioneers are buried. 

An evening devoted to Charles 
Wesley’s hymns at Lovely Lane 
Church attracted a number of Balti- 
moreans, including Gov. Theodore 
R. McKelvin. 

The committee voted $5,000 to help 
pay for the restoration of the Epworth 
Rectory in England. 
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Accuse Council of Meddling 


The World Council of Churches 
made news last month in Hungary 
and Greece. 

Hungarian Reformed church lead- 
ers accused the council of “inter- 
ference” in internal affairs. What was 
the “interference?” Apparently, it was 
a letter. 

Bishop Elemer Gyory and Laszlo 
Buzza, Reformed church clerical and 
lay presidents, respectively, said they 
regretted a letter from Dr. W. A. 
Visser t Hooft, World Council general 
secretary, expressing sympathy toward 
Dr. Laszlo Pap and other clergymen 
who, according to the Hungarians, 
had been involved in efforts to seize 
church control during the revolt. 

Following last year’s uprising, the 
government ousted Pap, as dean of 
the Reformed seminary in Budapest. 

The Hungarian officials claim Pap 
seriously harmed the church by seiz- 
ing power and removing elected 
leaders. They asked the World Coun- 
cil not to disturb progress toward re- 
covery and make council member- 
ship “impossibly difficult.” 

And, in Greece, an Athens news- 
paper, Kathimerini, urged the Ortho- 
dox church to decide early how much 
it will participate in the World 
Council. 

The newspaper said the decision 
“is of historic significance for both 
the church and the ecumenical move- 
ment.” Active participation of “the 
biggest free Orthodox church” would 
surely increase World Council in- 
fluence. But the problem must be 
studied wisely “bearing in mind the 
need for co-operation among all Chris- 
tian churches,” the paper said. 
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Architect’s drawing shows the United 
Church of Canada’s $1.5 million head- 
quarters in Toronto, Ont. The nine- 
story structure, to be completed in 
1958, will house the church’s 17 
boards and departments now jammed 
into old downtown office buildings. 


Slump in Theology Degrees 


Nearly 4,400 ministers (65 women) 
graduated from colleges and semi- 
naries during 1955-56, according to 
the U.S. Office of Education. 

This was 127 less than the previous 
year when 4,425 men and 99 women 
received bachelor of divinity degrees. 

Also, fewer received graduate de- 
grees in theology. In 1955-56 a total 
of 620 master’s degrees in theology 
were awarded (10 women). The 
previous year 693 such degrees were 
awarded. 

As for doctorates in theology, here 
too, fewer (only 121, two to women) 
were awarded in 1955-56 than during 
the previous year (149). 
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Union Success Inspires Others 


With bold strides, the Church of 
South India has marched into its 
second decade—and close on its heels 
are plans for two similar church 
mergers. 

All three union plans involve the 
joining of episcopal (Anglican) and 
non-episcopal bodies, the Church of 
South India being the first such 
merger ever to succeed. 

Inspired by this success, Asian 
Christians are shaping the North 
India Union Scheme, now nearing 
completion, and the Ceylon Scheme 
of Church Union, which is not ex- 
pected to be ratified before 1959. Both 
involve Anglicans and Methodists, 
among other Protestants. 

The Church of South India, the 
largest non-Roman Catholic body in 
the East, numbers over a million ad- 
herents and has more than a thousand 
clergymen, mostly Indians. 

Speakers at the tenth anniversary 
services said churches have special 
need to combine their efforts in India 
because that country has nine of the 
11 living religions of the world. 

They said there is increasing friend- 
ship among Indian Christians and the 
Church of South India (including 
Anglican, Methodist, Presbyterian, 
and Congregational bodies) has been 
“in conversation” with Baptists and 
Lutherans. 


Evangelist Battles Cancer 


On April 30, 1956, the Rev. James 
Loy Scott was told he had cancer of 
the throat and probably never would 
be able to preach again. 

One vocal chord was removed in a 
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delicate operation. Six weeks later he 
was back at his pulpit in South Co- 
lumbus Methodist Church, Colum- 
bus, Ga. He’s still preaching there. 

In the four years Scott has been 
minister of South Columbus Church 
(he was assigned to it in 1953), 
membership rose from 400 to 1,141. 

His secret may be his belief that 
“visitation evangelism must never be 
relaxed.” 

A preacher should take religion in- 
to his people’s homes, he thinks. 
Make acceptance of Jesus Christ the 
supreme emphasis. Don’t oversell. 
Let the Lord work through the evan- 
gelist, is Scott’s advice. 

Scott didn’t always want to be a 
minister. In fact, when he got out of 
school he avoided the call to preach. 
He worked for an advertising agency, 
then went to South America for two 
years with the US. district engi- 
neers. 

But when he came back to the 
States, he knew he had to go into the 
ministry. He enrolled in Georgia State 
Teachers College and later Emory 
University. While a_ student, he 
preached in seven churches on Hil- 
tonia Circuit, Screven County, Ga. 

After graduation he _ served 
churches in the South Georgia Con- 
ference. Later he was appointed sec- 
retary of evangelism for Savannah 
District and has been particularly in- 
terested in this phase of church work 
ever since. 

His cancer operation has left Loy 
Scott with a deeper faith and a 
deepened sense of humility. “Paul 
was right when he said all our expe- 
riences work together for our good 
if we love God and keep his laws,” he 


commented. 
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Catholic Membership Gains 


There are 34,563,851 Roman Catho- 
lics in the United States—177,500 of 
them in Alaska and Hawaii—accord- 
ing to the 1957 official Catholic di- 
rectory. This is an increase of 989,834. 

The new total means there are 36.8 
per cent more Catholics in the U.S. 
today than 10 years ago. 

For the 11th consecutive year the 
number of converts to Catholicism 
(adult) topped 100,000. There were 
141,525 in 1956 and more than a mil- 
lion converts in the last decade. Last 
year there were more than one million 
infant baptisms. 

There are 49,725 ordained priests 
in the U.S., four cardinals, 33 arch- 
bishops, and 180 bishops. 


Deaths 


Howarp C. Acktey, 65, president of 
Green Mountain College, Poultney, Vt., 
and a member of Troy Conference, Oct. 
23, at Poultney, Vt. 

Cuartes H. Amster, 81, author and 
West Virginia historian, formerly head 
of the department of history at West 
Virginia University, Aug. 31. 

Mrs. A. L. Baker, wife of a retired 
minister of the Southern California- 
Arizona Conference, Oct. 12, at Orland, 
Calif. 

Mrs. JEENIE BarTLETT, widow of a 
minister in the Ohio Conference, in 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Mrs. Neva Bett, widow of the Rev. 
R. C. Bell, minister of the Genesee Con- 
ference, Sept. 9, at Lawrenceville, Pa. 

Ermer E. Benson, 87, retired minister 
of the Central New York Conference, 
Sept. 20, in St. Petersburg, Fla. 

R. V. Birpsatt, 76, retired minister of 
the Michigan Conference, Sept. 5, at 
Lansing, Mich. 

Tuomas B. Brinton, 74, retired min- 
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ister of the Peninsula Conference, for 25 
years a missionary to the Belgian Congo, 
in October, at Delaware City, Pa. 

Mrs. T. Oris BrownFiep, wife of the 
Rev. T. O. Brownfield, retired minister 
of the Nebraska Conference, Oct. 12. 

Haroitp E. Buckey, 60, minister of 
First Church, Worthington, Ohio, mem- 
ber of the Ohio Conference, recently. 

Ernest L. Carvess, 73, retired min- 
ister of the Detroit Conference, July 31, 
at Lake Orion, Mich. 

Mrs. ALicE JOHNSON CoNNELLY, 101, 
widow of the Rev. William P. H. Con- 
nelly, of the Alabama-West Florida 
Conference, Sept. 2, at Columbus, Ga. 

Japez N. Croxatt, 77, retired minister 
of the Erie Conference, Sept. 16, at 
New Castle, Pa. 

Mrs. Lois SmituH Davis, 92, widow of 
the Rev. Judson Davis of the Northern 
New York Conference, Sept. 3, at 
Oneida, N.Y. 

Mrs. Apa Davison, widow of the Rev. 
Arthur S. Davison, minister of the Ohio 
Conference, at Portsmouth, Ohio. 

Mrs. EpirH Bett Dickson, former 
missionary to Africa and field secretary 
of the General Board of Missions, recent- 
ly, at Highland Park, Calif. 

Mrs. MArcareT IsaBeL Farrar, wife 
of the Rev. W. G. Farrar, retired min- 
ister of the North Carolina (SE) Con- 
ference, Sept. 6, at Cary, N.C. 

Joun G. Frey, 71, retired minister of 
the Wyoming Conference, Sept. 30, at 
Vestal, N.Y. 

Puitre R. Grotretty, Sr., 80, retired 
minister of the Southern Illinois Con- 
ference, Oct. 10, at Lebanon, III. 

Mrs. Arice Hammer, widow of the 
Rev. A. W. Hammer, minister of the 
Montana Conference, Sept. 5, at Van- 
couver, Wash. 

KennetH Hatrietp, active supply 
minister at Spickart Circuit, Missouri 
Conference, late in August. 

Israzt Hatron, 90, retired minister of 
the Northwest Indiana Conference Oct. 
8, at Lafayette, Ind. 
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Bishop 
Arthur J. Moore 
commissioning 
missionaries. 

Will you help 
support one 
through the 
Advance Specials? 


MACEDONIAN CRY OF THESE 
LANDS OF WITNESS and DECISION 


In each are well-defined indications of group movements toward Christ. Support the church in these 
lands with prayer, personnel, and sacrificial giving. The world is at a crossroads. Will it go Communistic, 


religio-nationalist, or Christian? You can help decide. Buy and read “Lands of 
Witness and Decision.’”? Start Study Groups and back the Benevolent Budget 


of your local church. 


BOLIVIA—The land without a seacoast but with the highest lake in the world. 
Population only 3,500,000 but capable of supporting 50,000,000 people. The field 
is white! God’s cry as of old is, ‘Who will go for us?’ Will you answer, “‘Here 


am I; send me’’? © 


BELGIAN CONGO —A center of turmoil in seething Africa. Cities are growing 
like mushrooms. The people are torn by conflicts of nationalism, secularism 


Communism, Mohammedanism, and the chal- 
lenge of Christianity. 

KOREA—Threefold early missionary effort: 
medical, educational, and evangelical, resulted 
in the founding of an indigenous church. War, 
Japanese invasion, Communistic aggression, 
and then more war have made this country 
indeed a “‘Land of Witness and Decision.” 
SARAWAK— What happens here can mean so 
much to all Southeastern Asia and Indonesia. 
The tribes people think and act as groups. 
Whole villages are now pleading for missionary 
preachers and teachers. What will our answer be? 


. Mail the Coupon Today 
Board of Missions of . 
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Board of Missions of The Methodist Church 

150 Fifth Avenue, New York 11,N.Y. (Study Book Office 4) 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed is $. . Please send me 


___copies of book “Lands of Witness and 
Decision.”’ 

0) Please send __Leaders’ Guide(s) 15c each 
(copy free with 5 or more books). 

© Please send me free literature telling how to form 
| a Study Group and describing the “‘Call to Witness 
and Decision,” keynote of the quadrennium. 
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Wittiam H. Hernopon, retired min- 
ister of the Florida (SE) Conference, 
May 29, at Miami, Fla. 

Howarp D. Hotmgss, retired minister 
of the Northern New York Conference, 
Sept. 6, at Rome, N.Y. 

James A, Howe t, retired minister of 
the Western North Carolina Conference, 
Aug. 31, at Asheboro, N.C. 

Tuomas C. Howe t, retired minister 
of the Louisville Conference, Oct. 6, at 
Glasgow, Ky. 

Mrs. JoHN Jones, 89, widow of the 
Rev. John Jones, minister of the New 
York Conference, Aug. 11, at New 
Baltimore, N.Y. 

J. FranKuIn Knorts, 82, retired min- 
ister of the New England Conference, 
Oct. 11, at Reading, Mass. 

Mapison W. Lever, 58, minister of 
Blacksburg Church, South Carolina Con- 
ference, July 30, at Blacksburg, S.C. 

J. D. Leweren, 83, retired minister 
of the Pacific Northwest Conference, 
Aug. 21. 

Epcar A. Lowtuer, 75, retired min- 
ister of the California-Nevada Confer- 
ence, Oct. 9, at Oakland, Calif. 

Mrs. Joun A. Martin, widow of the 
Rev. John A. Martin, minister of the 
Montana Conference, Sept. 4, at Great 
Falls, Mont. 

Otto Trevis Martin, 77, retired min- 
ister of the Indiana Conference, Oct. 4, 
at Indianapolis, Ind. 

Davin A. Morris, 73, retired minister 
of the North-East Ohio Conference, 
Apr. 3, at Danville, Ohio. 

Mrs. Fannie R. Mount, widow of the 
Rev. Edward Mount, Sept. 3, at Belle- 
plain, N.J. 

Mrs. W. P. Murray, widow of the 
Rev. W. P. Murray, minister of the Erie 
Conference, Sept. 16, at Titusville, Pa. 

Harry Wricut McPuerson, 78, 
former executive secretary of the 
General Board of Education and one- 
time president of Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, a retired member of the Illinois 
Conference, Oct. 25, at Springfield, Ill. 
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W. Paut Nicnotas, 56, minister and 
treasurer of the Detroit Conference, 
Sept. 23, at Detroit, Mich. 

Crark C, Perkins, 80, retired minister 
of the West Virginia Conference, Sept. 
12, at Charleston, W.Va. 

Mrs. Caprroca D. Preer, 66, widow 
of the Rev. Carleton Preer, minister of 
the Alabama Conference, Oct. 12, at 
Birmingham, Ala. 

J. C. Ricuey, 72, retired minister of 
the North Arkansas Conference, Oct. 6, 
at Memphis, Tenn. 

T. K. Roserts, 87, retired minister of 
the North Alabama Conference, recently, 
at Columbiana, Ala. 

J. T. Ropcers. 98, retired minister of 
the Little Rock Conference, recently, in 
Arkansas. 

Epwin P. Rytanp, 90, retired evange- 
list-at-large of the Southern California- 
Arizona Conference, in September, at 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

GLENN M. Sourrss, 74, retired minister 
of the North Iowa Conference, Oct. 7, 
at Harcourt, Iowa. 

J. F. Suttivan, Minister on Hopewell 
and Mt. Carmel Circuits, Brookhaven 
District, Mississippi Conference, Sept. 11. 

SAMUEL ANDREW STEELE, 75, retired 
accepted supply pastor of the Ohio Con- 
ference, Oct. 5, at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Aubert E. Tuck, 70, and Mrs. Tuck, 
retired minister of the Minnesota Con- 
ference and supply pastor at Cortez, 
Colo., from 1952-55, in an automobile 
accident, Sept. 14, at Cuba, N.M. 

Otive M. Tuomas, widow of the Rev. 
Delbert L. Thomas, of the Indiana Con- 
ference, Aug. 30, at North Manchester, 
Ind. 

Mrs. Maccre Leona Watkins, 78, 
widow of the Rev. W. E. Watkins, 
retired minister of the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Conference, Aug. 26, at Greens- 
burg, Ind. 

Mrs. WituiAM Dean Wuite, wife of 
the Rev. W. D. White, retired minister 
of the Texas (SC) Conference, recently, 
at San Antonio, Tex. 
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Did a_ folding 
chair ever “in- 
vite” your fam- 
ilies to church? 
This one will. 
It’s contoured to 
make sitting a 
comfort—and peo- 
ple more readily 
come to meetings, 
church _ suppers, 
overflow _ services 
when they know they'll be comfort- 
ably seated. Chairs are economical, yet 
made of sturdy tubular steel and 
birch plywood. Lacquered or natural 
finishes. D-1 





Away with the 
“wherezit” blues! 
This handy desk kit 
has two dispensers 
for stamps, another 
for airmail or spe- 
cial delivery sticker 
tape, a well for pins 
and paper clips, and 
a well with roller 
for moistening envelopes—right at 
your elbow for a quick mailing job. 
Personalized with name plate—two 
initials and last name, plus one roll 
each of kraft tape and air mail sticker 
tape, $3.95. D-3 
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Simplicity and flexibility are featured 
in this small portable altar that 
doubles as a storage cabinet. For 
formal meetings, in the children’s 
chapel or classrooms—just roll it to 
the desired place. It provides wor- 
shipful atmosphere and dignity that 
an impromptu altar cannot give. Back 
slides open for storage of hymnals, 
worship materials. Has casters. 36’ 


x19’’x3044”" high. About $77. D-2 


To get more information write 
“It’s New,” The New Christian 
Advocate, 740 N. Rush St. 
Chicago 11, Ill. All inquiries will 
be sent to the manufacturers. 


The church building itself becomes a 
symbol of Christmas to church school 
children when they see this little 
lighted church among the decorations, 
and hear “Silent 
Night” sounding 
from its sanctuary. 
It even has a tiny 
gold bell. Made of 
a brightly colored 
durable plastic, it is 
electrically lighted, 
and has Swiss music 
box. 914, x4x64 
inches. $5 (without 
music $2.49). D4 











The Call System 


Epitror: If everyone believed as I 


do, The Methodist Church would 
change its constitution to permit each 
local church to call its pastor. It would 
be more democratic, and I am in- 
clined to think it is more true to the 
Christian tradition. 

I would like to know what other 
Methodists, ministers and lay people 
think. ... 

R. KENNETH BussiceE 

513 Pine St. 


Monroe, La. 


Anti-Smoking Rule 


Eprror: I was disappointed in the 
panel [Aug., p. 13]. We ought not 
abolish the rule until it becomes a 
widespread fact that ministers do not 
smoke. 

For comparison, see the 1840 Disci- 
pline with the rule that no Methodist 
minister can longer receive liquor as a 
part of his salary. Obviously, we no 
longer need such a rule. And, if I am 
not mistaken, in 25 years it will be 
unnecessary to ask men entering the 
ministry to refrain from smoking. ... 

Nrev Herrick 

Countryside Methodist Church 

Topeka, Kan. 


Eprror: In considering the advis- 
ability of ministers smoking, there is 
the little matter of the clerical budget. 
(In most cases, it is little enough.) 
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Letiers te the Editors 


The majority of our budgets could 
not stand the additional strain of to- 
bacco. And, if the ministers’ wives 
smoke as well, what then of the 
budget? And speaking of ministers’ 
wives smoking—this, too, might be 
but an amoral consideration. So what? 

Mrs. Marjorie R. WuirTE 

A pastor's wife 

Port Gibson, N. Y. 


Eprtor: Is any vow of the minister 
a restriction which makes a real 
double standard for ministers and lay 
people? If so, then pertinent matters 
such as personal fitness for the min- 
istry, a proper degree of dedication 
to Christian service, and the prepara- 
tory requirements for the minister, are 
all evidences of a double standard! 
Whether the idea is liked or not, both 
man and God set men and women 
apart for the work of a minister. 
There would be no sense in ordina- 
tion if that were not true... ° 

The idea that religious legalism has 
entered Methodism by way of restric- 
tions in conduct is pure drivel. Legal- 
ism is a way of life by which salva- 
tion is gained or denied by virtue of 
obedience or disobedience. No one 
claims that a minister is saved or Jost 
by his vow not to use tobacco. He is 
simply asked to be a good minister of 
Jesus Christ... . 

Harotp E. Netson 
First Methodist Church 


Bisbee, Ariz. 
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Christians and Race 
Epiror: The author of “The Chris- 


tian Conscience and Race” [Sept., p. 
48] needs to be reminded that slavery 
was an established “social pattern” for 
centuries. It had its benefits and its 
evils; but this does not mean it was 
justifiable as a social pattern. It must 
be compared with another social pat- 
tern whose benefits were greater and 
whose evils were fewer. Social pat- 
terns are not morally neutral, as Mario 
J. Alfonso seems to believe ... 
Dove as R. A. Hare 
Greene Avenue Methodist 
Church 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


What Methodists Teach 


Epitor: The September issue of the 
New Curistian ApvocaTe has more 
good Methodist teaching than we have 
seen in a long time... 

T. A. Rosinson 

Eldorado, Okla. 


Pastor and Church 


Epitor: In “During Convalescence” 
[Sept., p. 122], a woman feels “let 
down by the church” because the pas- 
tor, a faithful caller during her illness, 
did not come around when she was 
convalescing. But the pastor is not 
“the church.” 

Protestants are wrong when they 
think they hire the “revener” (where 
do they get that word?) to do the 
work of the church for them. I’m 
afraid that, for many, this means “to 
be holy for them.” 

The church is a fellowship of Chris- 
tians, from which a lot of com- 
plainers seem to “include themselves 
out,” by nonattendance and nonsup- 
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port, meanwhile griping that they are 
not “included in.” 
Does Mrs. J. J. remember Edwin 
Markham’s poem? 
Haroitp A. CLark 


Methodist Church 


Racine, Minn. 


Men, Women and Ministers 


Epiror: Edward Beal neglects one 
prominent species in his article { Men, 
Women and Ministers,” Sept., p. 25]: 
the jackass who brays critically at his 
brothers, but fails to improve his own 
lot or to do any work. 

What we need is constructive criti- 
cism that will attempt, in a positive 
way, to improve the lot of such as 
we who seek to serve our Lord in the 
pastorate. This article suggests that 
everyone who preaches and visits is 
half-man and half-actor. 

G. E. HorrMan 

Methodist Church 

Rouseville, Pa. 


Professor’s Reflections 


Eprror: I was in the college library, 
trying to get inspiration to face my 
morning class and reading “The 
Major Conference Action” |July, p. 
103]. Specifically, I was trying to rec- 
oncile what Bishop G. Bromley Ox- 
nam had said on the campus during 
the preceding days with these confer- 
ence actions. 

Reading the actions of 34 confer- 
ences, I was impressed with the con- 
sciousness of the dollar sign. Not 
denying the need for adequate sup- 
port of our ministers, hospitals, and 
homes, it would be easy to conclude 
that the great Methodist Church is 
giving more attention to statistics than 
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and other religious workers 


SAVE $2 to $7 per thousand 
on your LIFE INSURANCE! 


If you are a full-time, paid re- 
ligious worker, you are eligible 
for the MLCU “Double Protec- 
tion” plan ... that provides you 
with twice the life insurance 
coverage at less than half the 
proportionate extra cost. 
Sold only by mail for 
over 50 years. Write 
for our free ‘“‘Double 
Protection” bulletin. 


MINISTERS LIFE & 

CASUALTY UNION 

123 Ministers Life 

Bidg., Minneapolis 
16, Minn. 





Noxf available ... FILMS 


on 1957-58 Mission Themes: 
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The Methodist Publishing Houses 
. ; Please order from House serving you: 
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to saving souls, making communities 
more Christian, finding places for mi- 
nority peoples, stabilizing homes, 
working for world peace... 
Murret K. Snyper 
Winfield, Kan. 


Praise from Historian 


Epitor: Congratulations on a high 
level of achievement. I especially 
like your October editorial on “The 
Reformation We Need.” I am serv- 


| ing, as a layman, a rural charge. 


receive the 


That explains why I 


| paper, which is certainly useful to 
| me... 


Artow W. ANDERSEN 
Professor of History 
Jamestown College 
Jamestown, N.D. 


More Than “Yes” Man 


Epiror: Dean Wayne Clymer has 
done a real service in “Can the Coun- 
selor Be a Prophet?” [July, p. 42] as 
he points out the several limitations of 
non-directive “client-centered” coun- 
seling. 


This idea of an “uh-huh,” robot- 


| type of counseling has some merit, to 


be sure. It reminds most of us that 


| we had better do more listening and 


less talking; and that is a lesson we 


| sorely need to learn. But it has also 


left in too many minds a great void 
as to the basic resources that are ours 
—the Scriptures as the Word of God 
and the teachings of Jesus, among 
others. 

The counselor can be more than a 
“yes” man. 

J. Ray NeEtsEr 

First Methodist Church 
Burlington, Wash. 
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CHURCH 


LAW 


F. MURRAY BENSON 
Attorney and Methodist Layman 


This column will digest court de- 
cisions pertinent to churches and pas- 
tors. Limitations of space require 
oversimplification of the facts and the 
decisions. There is no attempt here to 
give legal opinions. The facts in in- 
dividual cases differ so widely that it 
is dangerous to rely completely on the 
reported decision without all the facts. 


THE CASE: Members of the First 
Christian Reformed Church of 
Muskegon, Mich., brought suit to en- 
force a ruling of the synod that the 
minister should be deposed for failure 
to retract a writing which conflicted 
with the confession of faith. The min- 
ister defended on the ground of no 
jurisdiction. 

Decision: The court affirmed the 
synod decree. It stated that the church 
by its constitution was subject to the 
higher groups’ approval and was 
bound by the decree. The court found 
no reason to disturb the decree; for it 
had been given after adequate hear- 
ing, and the church’s decision in spir- 
itual matters is absolute. [ BorcMAN v. 


Buttema, 213 Mich. 684, (1921) ] 


THE CASE: Suit was brought by 
applicants for voting membership in 
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What is your church group 


doing about people who 


live in crisis and chaos? 


The Church 


is There 


by LESLIE E. COOKE 
Associate General Secretary of the 


World Council of Churches and 
Director of Inter-church Aid and 
Service to Refugees. 


What is the task of the Christian Church 
in Hungary, Gaza, India—wherever crisis 
and chaos have left a grim trail of human 
suffering? How can Christians cooperate 
in this endeavor to fulfill the Churchs’ 
mission—in obedience to the Gospel and 
in the light of the ecumenical vision. This 
illustrated booklet provides the basis for 
a very worthwhile and greatly needed 
study project. 

Special price to Church and school 
groups—75¢ in quantities of 100 or 
more—regular price 95¢. 







At your bookstore 


ya 








send request to 
RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK.CO. 
111 Ninth St., Winona Lake, Indiana 
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New Book Announcement 


COUNSELING AND LEARNING 
through 


SMALL-GROUP DISCUSSION 


by Helen I. Driver, Ph.D. 
and Contributors 
A Source Book of Small-Group Discussion 
Methods containing 

Section I—~MULTIPLE COUNSELING, the 
unabridged edition, selected among best 
books of its year by PASTORAL PSY- 
CHOLOGY. 

Section II—SYMPOSIUM: thirty-eight arti- 
cles by professional leaders in the field of 
education, religion, pastoral and psycho- 
logical counseling, hospitals for the men- 
tally ill and the aging, mental health 
agencies. 

Clothbound, 6x9, illustrated, chapter refer- 
ences and bibliography, 450 pages $7.00 

Publication date, January, 1958 
Order on approval, or request clerical 
discount 


MONONA PUBLICATION 
803 Moygara Rd. Madison 4, Wis. 
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Folding Chairs and Tables 
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Books of Remembrance 


Bells, Van Bergen bells 
from Holland 
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Check above items in which you are 
interested and write for FREE catalog. 
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ECCLESOLOGISTS 
16 ASHBURTON PLACE BOSTON 8, MASS 
Tel. CApite! 7-2150 
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the Atlantic City Young Women’s 
Christian Association. The Associa- 
tion had refused to accept these ap- 
licants because they did not belong 
to a Protestant evangelical church, 
and this had beem made a require- 
ment. The applicants contended that 
the charter of the non-profit corpora- 
tion did not allow the association the 
right to impose this requirement. 


Decision: The court held for the as- 
sociation, saying that charter wording 
is not absolute. The association was 
dedicated to Christian principles and 
was a quasi-religious group. The re- 
quirement was not opposed to the 
laws of the land, and it was held to 


| be a valid power of the association to 


impose this requirement. [Leeps v. 


| Harrison, 9 N.J. 202, 87A2d 713, 


(1952) 


THE CASE: Suit was brought by 
the trusteees of Inglenook First Meth- 
odist Church, Alabama, against some 
of its ex-officers and ex-pastor for 
mishandling building funds. The suit 
was for an accounting, and the de- 
fendants contested the right of the 
trustees to bring the suit. 


Decision: The quarterly conference 
has the power to authorize a suit. It 
did authorize this one by a directive 
to secure records of the funds. A law- 
suit then became the most logical way. 
The defendants occupy a position of 
trust and have a fiduciary relation- 
ship in dealing with funds other than 
their own. In such a case they are held 
to the strictest accountability and must 
perform in good conscience or suffer 
the loss themselves. [WeEsTBROOK V. 
INGLENOOK First MetHopist CHURCH, 
262 Ala. 652, 80 S 2d 726, (1955)] 
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We Want 
fo Know 


THREE CREEDS 


I note that there are three creeds | 


in the Methodist Hymnal. | am in- 
terested in their origin, especially the 


second and third. 
The origin of the Apostles Creed is 


well known. The second creed is the 
work of Prof. Edwin Lewis, Drew 
Theological Seminary. 

The third is called the Korean 
Creed because, framed by Bishop 
Herbert Welch and three Koreans, it 
was adopted by the Korean Method- 
ist Church at its first General Confer- 
ence in 1930. It fulfilled the desire 
for a creed adapted to the Orient. 
—Eps. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FOR FLOWERS 


In our office we are frequently 
asked to make contributions for fel- 
low employees who are bereaved. I 
am willing to contribute, if it is for 


flowers or for a memorial to an or- | 


ganization; but I have a suspicion 


that more frequently than not the | 


money is used to pay for Roman 
Catholic masses. Shall I contribute? 


You would be within your rights 
and the pr oprieties to make inquiry. 
If the money is to be used to pay for 
masses, you could say that you prefer 
to make your own individual expres- 
sion of sympathy.—Eps. 
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MORE POWER 


TO vou 


A Teen Guide 
for Selt- 
Understanding 
by John and 
Dorathea 
Crawford 
Written just 
for teen-agers, 
in their 
language, 
More Power To You is packed 
full of ideas on how to gain clearer 
self-understanding, self-acceptance 
and self-control. The lively style of 
the book is made even more appeal- 
ing to youthful readers by the use 
of diagrams, tables, illustrations 
and self-quizzes. 


Real-life situations at the end of 
each chapter present ‘‘what-would- 
you-do” problems for discussion 
with each other or with parents. 

$2.50 at all bookstores. 
MUHLENBERG PRESS 
Philadelphia 


Order Any Book 


+» « you see reviewed in The New 
Christian Advocate at the publisher’s 
advertised price—we pay the postage 
to you, 


THE METHODIST 


PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Order from House serving you 
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5244 Santa Monica Blvd. 
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paragraphs of provocation 





These paragraphs dare you to exercise one of your less- 
used mental muscles. If you decide to accept what is said, 
you have been awake in the process. If you reject it, you have 
had to find a reason. He was wise who said, “A difference 
of opinion is the most interesting thing in the world.” 


Paradox 
Ir WE MUST rely chiefly on the 


slow erosion of race prejudice, every 
common activity of trade or culture in 
community is established and men are 
prompted to recognize a common 
worth or an uncommon excellence is 
an important factor. 

This fact probably explains why the 
Christian churches in the South have 
been relatively so impotent in estab- 
lishing racial brotherhood, despite 
their explicit universalistic principles. 
For the churches, as Negro Christians 
long ago ruefully admitted, have been 
the most segregated communities. ... 

Nothing can hide the fact that this 
religiously sanctified racial parochial- 
ism has been a grievous offense against 
the very ideals of the Christian faith. 
But it has also been a negative by- 
product of one of the genuine 
achievements of the sectarian church 
in our nation: the creation of integral 
communities on the [local] level. ... 

Thus, we have the ironic fact that 
the sports fields, theaters, and music 
halls of the nation have been more 
creative than the churches in establish- 
ing community between the races, 


—REeEINHOLD Niesunr, in The Reporter 
(Nov. 29, 1956) 
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On Being Honest 


THE only two businessmen that 
I know who have publicly and wide- 
ly dedicated their businesses to God, 
both church leaders, are the slipper- 
iest customers I’ve ever done business 
with. 

A national bank examiner, who is 
a friend of mine, tells me that when 
he comes to examine a bank whose 
head is an officer in the church, who 
neither smokes nor drinks, he has in- 
structions to give him an extra careful 
examination. 

You know and I know that Prot- 
estants’ local leadership is often char- 
acterized by the businessman who 
thinks that the church should support 
business because business supports the 
church; . . . by the merchant who be- 
comes a church leader because it’s 
good for his business and who thinks 
that the local members should trade 
with him; by another man compensat- 
ing for some personal failure in some 
other field; by the pious reactionary 
who swings the heavy purse. 


HONESTY in the pulpit—what 
great strength of character that re- 
quires! Custom and the law forbid the 
other side from ever delivering the 
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rebuttal, and the minister who has a 
tendency toward elastic use of fact is 
encouraged by the worthiness of his 
goal. If his lawyer, therefore, or his 
doctor finds him more careless with 
facts than his own conscience and his 
own profession permit him to be, how 





In the Beginning 
GOD 


| In 
| treatment of Genesis I-XI, Elton 


much luck is he going to have urging | 


the concept of the Christian vocation? 


—J. Inwin MILLER fo the North American 
Lay Conference on The Christian and His 
Daily Work 


| 


Soil Stewards | 


As MORE and more people depend 
upon how fewer and fewer farmers 
take care of the land, the farmer 
faces an almost terrifying responsi- 
bility in the stewardship of the soil 
that may be under his care... . 
Hunger and poverty are the lot of 
people ia many countries of Asia and 
Europe because the life-giving quali- 
ties of the soil are gone. The natural 
fertility level of the most productive 
lands in the western hemisphere is 
sinking lower each year. Government 
experts estimate that were it not for 


| 


the use of chemical fertilizer the cul- | 


tivable land in the United States, for 
example, could produce only 8 per 
cent of the food now grown. 


—Josepu W. Ficmrer to the North Ameri- 
can Lay Conference on the Christian and 
His Daily Work. 

Importance of Discipline 


J OSEPH N. WELCH, noted Boston 


attorney, who gained fame in the | 


Army-McCarthy hearings, was named 
1956 Father of the Year. He had the 
following to say in his acceptance 
speech about the importance of dis- 
cipline in the home: 

“Liberty, and particularly liberty 
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Trueblood says, 


his foreword to this lucid 


“I am very glad 


that William Logan has under- 
taken to give something of great 
value to the average thoughtful 


reader.” $2.00 
The Revelation 

of Jesus 

Christ 

Newly revised, this popular 


$1.50 


study guide appeals to group 
leaders through its clarity and 
unusual common sense. 


ask your bookseller 
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NO. 50 
WARDROBE RACK 


{In churches, schools, 
clubs, hotels, restau- 
rants—wherever 
groups gather— 
Checker-50 Wardrobe 
Racks answer the wraps 
problem. Only 5 ft. long, 
each provides for 50 coats 
and hats. Available on large 
rubber casters—they go where 
needed. Light, stronerigid welded 
steel for lifetime service. Sold by 
m=» leading suppliers of institutional 
equipment and furniture. 


Other Checker Wardrobe Units 


Mount directly on wall at any 
height. 3’ 2” or longer units fit any 
available space or interlock to 
make continuous racks. Come in 
and see the complete Checker 
System — racks of all capacities, 
umbrella stands, overshoe racks, 
locker racks, etc., etc., or phone and our rep- 
resentative will call, survey your need and 
make recommendations. 

Write for Catalog CK-115N 
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Beautiful flags in all sizes for 
Churches, Sunday Schools, 
Lodges, etc. Available in 
grosgrain rayon, taffeta, or 
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logue and direct factory 
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today. 
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which stems from the home, actually 
involves attitudes and disciplines 
which must start in the home, and, if 
absent, result in fatal defects in the 
child, the youth, and the man. For 
liberty is actually a disciplined atti- 
tude toward life and toward others. 
Liberty does not result in a wild gal- 
lop across time and space and the lives 
of others, heedlessly ignoring their 
rights and wishes. 

“True liberty is conduct within the 
framework of law and rules of de- 
cency with the result that any enjoy- 
ment of the beautiful freedoms this 
land delivers to us, results in no pain 
and no injury to any other human be- 
ing. This means that any free life 
must be lived within, and be governed 
by a code of honesty, fair dealing, and 
of respect for all other human beings, 
including those whose opinions differ 
utterly and completely from our own, 
and whose views, political, religious, 
or otherwise, may in no sense what- 
ever match your views and mine.” 
The Epworth 
Outlook, 


—Rosert A. Harvey, editor, 
Euclid Methodist Church 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


A Democracy’s Choices 


Is IT possible that the Russians got 
their satellite into the sky ahead of 
ours because their people made greater 
sacrifices, and their scientists worked 
harder than we Americans were will- 
ing to do? We want lower taxes and 
higher standards of luxury. We also 
want to lead the world in scientific 
achievement. We cannot eat our cake 
and have it, too. A choice is before us, 
and how shall we choose? 

—Creci. F. Ristow in Tower Tidings, 


bulletin of University Methodist Temple, 
Seattle, Wash. 
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Its am 
Idea... 


Christmas “cheer boxes” are 
given to shut-ins each year by the 
Methodist Church at Brooksville, Fla. 
A project of the entire church, these 
boxes contain handmade gifts, per- 
sonal gifts like perfume and shaving 


lotion, candy, cookies, and fruit. The | 


young people contribute by securing 
and decorating the cardboard cartons 
in which the gifts are packed. 

During Christmas week the boxes 
are delivered to the shut-ins, many of 
whom will receive no other Christmas 
gifts. 


Giving at Christmas was the em- 
phasis in a novel plan for furnishing 
a kindergarten room at Ottawa Street 
Methodist Church, Joliet, Ill. 


Mrs. Stuart C. Kroesch, who be- | 


lieves in teaching children the signifi- 
cance of giving rather than receiving, 
made a blueprint of the classroom 
showing the furnishings the children 
needed. 

The parents helped the children se- 
lect these articles, which were 
wrapped and brought to the church’s 
Christmas tree. Later they were taken 
to the kindergarten room, and each 
child had a chance to open the pack- 
age he had given to the church. 


Sunday’s flowers from a British 
church are used in these ways, as sug- 
gested through Margaret Harwood’s 
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* “This is the Bible translation from the 


cs 


7 “Gives new and fresh meaning.’ 


language Jesus spoke... unique.’ 
—Dr. Daniel A. Poling 


—Dr. Norman Vincent Peale 


The Holy 
Bible 


from 
Ancient Eastern 
Manuscripts 


Translated from 
the Aramaic-Syriac 
of the Peshitta by 
George M. Lamsa, 
noted Scriptural 
author and scholar. 
Cloth-bound, $12.50 
From your favorite bookseller 
A. J. HOLMAN COMPANY 
1222-26 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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Facing Life's 
Crossroads 
The minister of At- 
lanta’s First Baptist 
e Church, with 5,900 
. members, challenges Christians to reject 
the “easy” approach to faith and follow 
a is eda : 
the way of Christ. A stirring guide to 
® effective living by The Baptist Hour 
@ preacher. $3.00 
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column in The Methodist Recorder 
of London: Give them to the baby’s 
parents on his baptism day. Send 
them to sick Sunday-school pupils 
or neighbors of members, whether or 
not they belong to the church. Carry 
them to invalids and shut-ins. Present 
them to new arrivals in the com- 
munity, or to newlyweds. 


Tape-recorded, yuletide music is 
amplified through a loud-speaker for 
his neighbors by the pastor of Zion 
Baptist Church, Xenia, Ohio. 


Christus Prayer Nook, at Central 
Christian Church, Lexington, Ky., is 
not large but a small, serene garden 
with a white marble statue of Christ 
at the center. It is a copy of the Thor- 
waldsen statue in Copenhagen and 
offers peace and quiet for those who 
want to slip away from busyness for 
awhile. 


“Christmas Around the World” is 


the theme for the carol service at Cop- 


| ley Methodist Church, Boston. Selec- 


tions are old Spanish, French, Swiss, 
Polish, Slovak, Latin carols. 


Recordings of their Christmas 
service were made by Wesley Method- 
ist Church, Worcester, Mass., for their 
missionaries in Japan. 


A booklet, “Christmas with Fami- 
lies of Centenary” (Centenary Meth- 
odist Church, Chattanooga, Tenn.), 
guides families in giving more Chris- 
tian content to their Christmas experi- 
ence. In it are paragraph descriptions 


| by families of their traditional cele- 


brations, brief explanations of customs 
and symbols, gift suggestions, the 
church’s December program. 
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One Ou Ya 


DEPARTMENT OF “HUMORLETICS” 


THE PASTOR concluded his ser- 
' mon and asked the congregation if 
there were any announcements. 
Back came the plaintive voice of 
his five-year-old daughter: 
“Daddy, ask them if they’ve seen 
our lost kitten.” 
SUTER, 


—Henry C. Daytona Beach, Fla. 


AN AMERICAN soldier was being 
shown an old church in England 
where hundreds of people had been 
buried. 

“A great many people sleep be- 
tween these walls,” said the guide, in- 
dicating with a sweep of his hand 
the inscription-covered floor. 

“So?” said the soldier. “Same way 
over in our country. Why don’t you 
folks get yourselves a more interesting 
preacher?” 

—Builders 


A MINISTER was walking down 
the road and saw a crowd of boys 
around a dog. 

“What are you doing with the 
dog?” asked the kindly minister. 

“Whoever tells the biggest lie wins 
the dog.” 

“Oh, my, my,” exclaimed the min- 
ister. “When I was a little boy, I 
never told a lie.” 

There was a moment’s silence. 

“Here,” said one of the little fel- 
lows, “you win the dog.” 
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NOWILTEX COLLARS 


Never Need Laundering! 


Fresh as Linen—Outwear Linen 


These are the advantages of our waterproof 
collars. When soiled wipe clean with cold water 
and soap—then dry. Always fresh and new look- 
ing. Approved and recommended by ministers 
throughout the world. For greater comfort, 
economy, convenience, wear “NOWILTEX.” Ask 
your Church Goods Dealer or write for literature. 


THE PARSONS G&G PARSONS CO. (Est. 1879) 


Dept. NCA, 413 Huron Rd., Cleveland 15, Ohio 





TURN PLAIN GLASS 
INTO STAINED GLASS 
WITH LITHOPHANE 


Inexpensively beautifies your 
Church windows. Send window 
sizes for FREE layout, catalog 
and samples. 


ISINGLASS VALANCE CO. 
Dept. AD-12 5206 Tilden Ave. 





Brooklyn 3, N.Y. 





CHOIR ROBES 


Newest colorfast fabrics available. 
Write for Catalog A-75 


E.R. MOORE Co. 


268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. 
1641 N, Allesandro St.,Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
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SCRANTON 2, PA. 


DEPT. 281 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


Classified advertising rates: 30 cents a word. 
Minimum charge, $4.50, payable in advance. Use 
of “Box No. New CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE”: 
add 10 cents and charge for four words. Closing 
date. Five weeks preceding publication date 
(ist). Address: 740 N. Rush St., Chicago 11, Tl. 


BOOKS WANTED 


RELIGIOUS LIBRARIES PURCHASED. Send 
list or request details. Baker Book House, Dept. 
CA, Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 
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Church Equipment Directory 











As a special service to its readers, THE NEW CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 
provides this listing of manufacturers and suppliers of bells 

and carillons, organs, and stained glass. Additions to this di- 
rectory to appear in future issues will include as complete 
listings as possible of reliable church equipment sources in 

all fields. 


BELLS AND CARILLONS 


Deagan Carillons, 1770 West Berteau Avenue, Chicago 13, Illinois 
The Judson Studios, 200 South Avenue 66, Los Angeles 42, California 
Maas-Rowe Carillons, 3015 Casitas Avenue, Los Angeles 39, California 
Petit & Fritsen, Ltd., P. O. Box 427, Evanston, Illinois 

Schulmerich Carillons, Inc., Carillon Hill-NCA, Sellersville, Pa. 
Stromberg-Carlson, 1400 N. Goodman St., Rochester, N.Y. 

1. T. Verdin Company, 591 Dandridge St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Whittemore Associates, 16 Ashburton Place, Boston 8, Mass. 


ORGANS 


Austin Organs, Inc., 156 Woodland St. Hartford 1, Conn. (pipe organs) 
The Baldwin Piano Company, 1801 Gilbert Avenue, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Conn Organ Corporation, 1101 East Beardsley, Elkhart, Indiana 

The Gratian Organ Builders, Decatur, Ill. (pipe organs, rebuilding, service) 
Hammond Organ Company, 4200 West Diversey Avenue, Chicago 39, Ill, 
The Reuter Organ Company, Lawrence, Kansas 

Wicks Organ Company, Highland, Illinois 


STAINED GLASS 


City Glass Specialty, Inc., 2124 S. Calhoun St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Duncan Niles Terry Studio, 1213 Lancaster Avenue, Rosemont, Pa. (etched 
and carved glass) 

R. Geissler, Inc., 252-17 Northern Blvd., Little Neck, L.I., New York 

Isinglass Valance Co., 5206 Tilden Ave., Brooklyn 3, N.Y. (also have 
stained glass substitute) 

The Judson Studios, 200 South Avenue 66, Los Angeles 42, California 

Henry Keck, Inc., 1010 West Genesee Street, Syracuse, New York 

National Church Goods Supply Co., 821-23 Arch St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

Ossit Church Furniture Co., Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 

The Payne-Spiers Studios, 48-54 E. 13th St., Paterson, New Jersey 

Petit & Fritsen, Ltd., P. O. Box 427, Evanston, Illinois 

Conrad Pickel Studio, Inc., 21415 W. Greenfield Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 

Pittsburgh Stained Glass Studios, Warden & McCartney Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Russell Church Studios, 1716 W. First St., Winston Salem, North Carolina 

Whittemore Associates, 16 Ashburton Place, Boston 8, Mass. 

J. Wippell G Co., Ltd., 15 Prince St., Paterson 82, New Jersey 


See ADVOCATE /TOCETHER advertising pages for further information about com- 
panies printed in boldface type. 
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Note to Pastors: You should re- 
ceive this magazine about the first 
of each month. Two weeks later 
TocETHER, the Methodist “mid- 
month” magazine, will be dis- 
tributed. Here is a brief preview of 
its contents—with a few sugges- 
tions on how you can plan to use it 
in your pastoral work.—Eps. 


DO WAR TOYS HURT YOUR CHILDREN? 

Toy shops report that lead soldiers 
and plastic tanks are almost passé— 
it’s space missiles the youngsters want 
this Christmas! 

But do these military toys have a 
permanent effect on your child? What 
do parents, educators, and experts 
think about “toys of violence”? This 
month’s Powwow gives some interest- 
ing answers. 


A MISERABLE MERRY CHRISTMAS 
by Lincoln Steffens 


Here’s a Reader’s Choice you will 
long remember: a chapter from the 
autobiography of the distinguished 
journalist and crusader which could 
be a page from your own childhood. 
It is accompanied by a lifting feature, 
Song in the Air—the story of what 
happened one Christmas night on an 
airplane flight across the United 
States. 
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LIFE OF CHRIST 
a Color Pictorial 


Across the centuries, the life of 
Christ has inspired countless artists. 
Even non-Christians in many lands 
have been moved to depict the Son 
of Man’s brief sojourn on earth. To- 
GETHER feels fortunate to share with 
you this Christmas season eight color 
pages of Christian art by leading art- 
ists of India. 


PEACE IS HIS BUSINESS 
by Francis W. Carpenter 


A timely profile of one of the few 
persons in the world who can knock 
on almost any door today and expect 
to be admitted—Dag Hammerskjold, 
secretary-general of the United Na- 
tions. The author is a veteran news- 
paperman and a Methodist. 


HELPING EX-CATHOLICS FEEL AT HOME 
by Hartwell Daley 


Here is a story—and sermon ma- 
terial—you can put to good use. The 
pastor of Pleasant Street Methodist 
Church, Waterville, Me., tells how his 
church welcomes ex-Catholics, and the 
steps they take to give them a sense 
of “belonging.” With increasing num- 
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bers of Catholics turning to Protes- 
tantism, here is most timely advice. 


TWO VIEWS ON CHRISTMAS 
by Harold A. Bosley 

The official Soviet encyclopedia de- 
scribes Christmas in this way: “These 
legends, as indeed the whole content 
of the gospels, are myths, full of all 
kinds of contradictions and religious 
fantasy. Christmas has played a re- 
actionary role in history.” 

It is something for Christians to 
ponder. 

On the same page, you will find a 
Christian view: our own faith bril- 
liantly illuminated by Dr. Harold Bos- 
ley, pastor of First Church, Evanston. 


THE GIFT THAT LASTS 
by Olive E. Townsend 

We always pray for “peace on 
earth” at Christmastime. This To- 
gether in the Home feature shows 
how one family with five children 
sowed seeds of peace right in their 
own neighborhood. 


LEADERS IN THE MAKING 


a Pictorial 
Crusade Scholars today will be 
their countries’ leaders tomorrow. 


Meet five representative scholars in 
this pictorial. They will make you 
proud that you and your church— 
through the Week of Dedication offer- 
ings—are sponsoring this significant 
Methodist program. 


OUR RIGHT TO BE WRONG 
by Gerald H. Kennedy 

Is the spirit of uniformity and con- 
formity pervading our nation? A 
Methodist bishop tells here why he 


believes that just as men wear differ- 
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ent-sized shoes they should also have 
different ideas and be free to express 
them. Superb sermon material here, 


‘HALLELUJAH’ RINGS OUT IN 
CALIFORNIA 


by Ralph Freese 

This December 12,000 singers in 60 
California towns are joining in pre- 
senting Handel’s mighty Messiah. 
They are calling it “Messiah Sunday” 
now in Southern California and cam- 
paigning to make this a nation-wide 
observance. 


WHEN MEN’S SOULS ARE TRIED 


At this period of stress in our na- 
tion, Bevel Jones, pastor of Audubon 
Forest Methodist Church in Atlanta, 
provides a timely and helpful message 
for all churchmen—and all Ameri- 
cans. 


NEW CHURCH IN ALASKA 
a Pictorial 


TocETHER’s cameraman takes you to 
lonely, barren Kenai Peninsula, where 
Bishop A. Raymond Grant consecrates 
a new Methodist church. 


MAKE YOUR OWN CRECHE 


To bring the real spirit of Christ- 
mas to your home, there is nothing 
like a créche. Better yet, make it a 
family hobby and build your own. 
Here are directions in Hobby Alley 
from a family that has made them by 
the dozens. 


HELP MOM MAKE A MERRY CHRISTMAS 


You will love Small Fry this month 
—it’s in full color. Here’s how to 
make things merrier than usual 
around the house by helping the chil- 
dren make colorful cookies and fes- 
tive ornaments. 
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For only $10790 your church can 
own a Projector and Screen 


Order now for your Christmas services! 





Order your new projector and screen 
now! You'll find all the organizations of 
your church using them more and more 
to show inspirational and informative 
films and your church can own both a 
projector and screen for only $107.00. 








SVE MANUAL PROJECTOR 


(Illustrated at left.) For single-frame 
filmstrips and 2x2 slides. Easy threading, 
left or right hand operation, noiseless, 
operation. Durable, aluminum, pearl-gray 
enamel finish; 5-inch f/3.5 color cor- 
































1 rected lens; blower cooled. AC operation. 
by SVE-SM300. Postage extra; shpg. wt., 
e 9 Ibs. $69.50 
” 
THE HI-LO SCREEN 

(Illustrated at right.) Combination tripod 

and wall screen that can be used any- 
to where. Has push-button opening . . . and 
re copper bronze octagon case with lock. 
es The brilliant glass-beaded white magic 

surface is on a mildew and flame resistant 

fabric. 3 sizes. Specify. Freight or express 

extra. (DAL) 
St- Size Shpg. wt. Price 
ng 50”x50” 19 lbs. $37.50 

a 60” x60” 21 lbs. $49.50 

- 70”x70” 27 Ibs. $56.75 
ley Add state sales tax if necessary— 

none on interstate orders 
by 

’ ” fe 
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